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A NINE DAYS' WONDER 



CHAPTER I. 

The scene of the following story 
is sufficiently far from the beaten 
track to have retained some of 
the characteristics of a village, as 
villages were forty years ago. It 
is true that a branch line of rail- 
road, connecting two unimportant 
towns, has a station within a mile 
of Millwood ; but two down-trains 
only, stop here in the course of 
the twenty-four hours, — one at 
mid-day, the other at midnight ; 
and its immunity from a second 
post sufficiently indicates Mill- 
wood's being stranded, while the 
rapids of business shoot past it. 
People get their " Times " here 
the 8fpc<md day, at breakfast : they 
never talk lightly of " running 
up to town," but proclaim their 
approaching " journey to London " 
with befitting gravity, some days 
in advance. There is one general 



shop, where a flavor of snuff, pep- 
permint, and tallow candles, per- 
vades every thing impartially ; and 
where woollen goods and catskin 
tippets in the window make way 
for straw hats and cotton prints 
as soon as the lanes become yellow 
with primroses. Not that the gen- 
try patronize "The Emporium," 
as it is styled, for their habih- 
ments. No, the town of Barfield is 
within a pony-chaise drive, where 
fish and fashions can be procured 
tolerably fresh, — at least, so it is 
believed ; and, if a sacrifice must 
be made to the general principle 
that Mrs. Jennings's shop ought 
to be upheld, let it be the inner, 
not the outward, man or woman 
that suffers. Though the tea 
never saw China, and the sugar be 
half sand, they will mortify their 
stomachs, but their vanities — no. 
As to those new-fangled '' co-op- 
erative associations," they are held 

to be eminently ungenteel; and 
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no one in Millwood society, how- 
ever limited his means, would he 
found bold enough to give in his 
adherence to a system so radical, 
so subversive, "so unjust, you 
know." 

It will at once be understood 
that the society of Millwood is an 
oligarchy, into which no wealthy 
autocrat has forced his way. The 
fortunes of the upper ten or twelve 
range from moderate to poor, with 
one exception ; and, eVen in this 
case, no great extent of demesne 
overshadows his neighbors. Mr. 
Vavasour, the hospitable, warm- 
hearted owner of Laurel Bank, 
returned from India six years be- 
fore the beginning of my story, 
with a considerable fortune in the 
funds. He bought the pretty 
Gothic house standing just out- 
side the village, with its forty 
acres, and spared no expense in 
making it a thoroughly comforta- 
ble home. 

This man, though quick-tem- 
pered, was kindly to a fault. His 
generosity knew no distinction of 
persons; and he was, of course, 
often imposed upon. But his cor- 
dial and unostentatious sociability 
infused a new element into Mill- 
wood society from the first six 
months after he and his little girl 
came to reside here. They rarely 
sat down to dinner alone ; but the 
prim "resident gentry," used to 
formal written invitations of a 
week's notice, couched in the third 



person, were at first a good deal 
startled by the new-comer's un- 
ceremonious requests, when he 
met a neighbor on the road, to 
" drop in at seven o'clock to our 
leg of mutton, and we'll have a 
rubber afterwards." It is sur- 
prising how quickly the plate 
armor of conventionality will 
melt before good cheer and ge- 
niality. Vavasour had an excellent 
cook; but 'there was no attempt 
at grandeur, no assumption of any 
kind in his manner, or mode of 
living. Indeed, there was far 
more of both- among some of his 
poorer friends. To them he ac- 
corded the freedom of walking 
about his extensive gardens and 
shrubberies, and of using a little 
postern-door in the wall, which 
was a short cut to the house, in- 
stead of going round by the 
carriage-drive. These privileges 
his intimate friends profited un- 
sparingly by ; and the result was 
a closer and more constant inter- 
course than is often found among 
village neighbors. 

Vavasour was a widower of 
fifty-three ; but, in spite of nearly 
twenty years passed in India, he 
was still a young man in his eye, 
in his voice, and in his figure, — 
short, slight, erect, a fast walker, 
and a fast, energetic speaker, 
handsome features, hair that was 
only beginning now to turn from 
black to gray, and dark, intelli- 
gent eyes, that kindled or melted 
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with the speaker's mood; for he 
could be quick to anger at times, 
as he was quick to tenderness ; in 
short, an impulsive nature, retain- 
ing too much of its youthful elas- 
ticity to be always reasonable, 
far-sighted, or self-contained, but 
possessing a capital head for work, 
and abilities which he had turned 
to the best account during his 
career, — a man universally re- 
spected by his equals, and loved 
by the poor, but accounted too 
much of an optimist by his rec- 
tor and by his fellow-magistrates, 
to be altogether safe upon the 
bench. 

He had gone to India when he 
was six and twenty ; had married 
there soon after he was thirty, and 
had been left a widower eight 
years later, with a little girl not 
three years old. He had sent the 
child soon afterwards to England, 
to the care of his sister, Lady 
Clive, T3ut had remained out him- 
self, with, great self-sacrifice, until 
he had realized enough to secure 
a handsome fortune for his daugh- 
ter. And he was now reaping 
his reward; for in spite of past 
trials, to which it will be needful 
to refer by and by, a happier 
man than William Vavasour could 
hardly be found. That this was the 
result of temperament even more 
than of outward circumstances, 
is true ; for though he adored his 
daughter (who was all that the 
best of fathers could desire), 



neither this nor his worldly pros- 
perity would have satisfied a man 
of anxious, morbid disposition. 
We all of us know men whose 
capacity for unalloyed content- 
ment is so meagre, that they can- 
not enjoy their food for wondering 
whether it will disagree with 
them. But Vavasour was other- 
wise constituted. It is doubtful 
whether, even during the nine 
years he was separated from his 
child, his hopeful, buoyant spirit, 
forever looking at the bright 
side of things, did not render him 
a more enviable man than many 
who had no such cruel trial to 
undergo; and certain it is that 
neither early sorrow, nor eight 
years of misery with an uncon- 
genial wife, had checked that 
healthy aptitude for enjoyment, 
which rendered him, at fifty-three, 
so delightful a companion to his 
child. 

Kate Vavasour, who was nearly 
nineteen at the time I begin this 
story, resembled her father in her 
fine organization, her vivacity, and 
her reluctance to harbor an evil 
thought of any human being. 
But that which was often counted 
as weakness in the man, and 
brought a smile to the lips of the 
cynical, when some instance of 
his creduhty having been imposed 
on came to light, was pardoned in 
the girl. No one had ever called 
Kate weak. She was high-spirited, 
joyous, full of fun; indomitable, 
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whether in ailment or on horse- 
back, at croquet, or cottage-visit- 
ing in eickneas ; a bright, fearless 
creature, who tossed iiway the 
miui of village gossip that could 
not but bespatter her at times, as 
you have seen a bird shake off the 
raindrops from its glossy wings. 
Every one loved Kate. Old Ad- 
miral Rowland's lamentation over 
the depravity of Millwood, upon 
which the fate of Sodom aud 
Gomorrah was about to descend ; 
his denuneiationa of the govern- 
ment, which was " allowing the 
service to go to the devil, sir;" 
his vehemence, pious aud profane, 
by turns, — were softened at Kate's 
approach. The three or four old 
men who led the male force of 
Millwood were, indeed, all her 
slaves, — the parson, the doctor, 
and the ubiquitous, cheery-faced 
Capt, Boycott, of whom more 
anon. The women loved her too, 
*' but with a difference." They 
were all more than thrice her age ; 
BO that rivalrj* was out of the ques- 
tion. They advised, they admon- 
ished, they held up the light of 
their own experiences to guide her 
in her difficult path as a young 
housekeeper. Miss Tarrragon, 
who "knew what servants were ;" 
Mi-B. Loveden, whose retrospect 
of days when she kept a page and 
a one-horse carriage was tinged 
with sentiment, — manifested an 
active interest in the young girl's 
conduct of her fatiier's house, — 



an interest which took at tin 
so pronounced and accentuated t 
form, that nothing but a perf 
temper, and a keen sense of humoi 
prevented Kate's resenting itj 
She never did so, however j 
Mrs. Crowe's little sarcastic SiJ 
about girls who rode at m 
as they did at a fence, and wS 
whatever else they lacked, com 
not be said to be wanting in staa 
attractions. These I adit 
ail of them, fond of Kate, in thj 
way ; though that way was t 
that often worried her. She ] 
sessed sornc^ secret charm 
young and old, which her beauM 
did not warrant in the eyes of t 
critical. She was graceful, rae 
ant, variable, a creature redolei^ 
of health and light, tall, with i 
well-poised head, and abundal 
light hair. As to detaUs, I nev( 
knew any one who could tell 1 
shape of her nose, or rt 
whether her eyes were blue ' 
gray. < 

Laurel Bank was a house eu| 
as only exists in England, , 
is characteristic of the opulel 
middle-class of this country. Yj 
may find in the great FrenT 
chdteau or Austrian Sekloss son 
sort of resemblance to our ovr^| 
ancestral dwellings; but the un-, 
ostentatious comfort of the mod- 
ern home, where cosiness nestles 
under Gothic gables, and lux- 
uriant evergreens wall in 
well-swept gravel paths; whei 
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the oriel windows and big fire- 
places of the past are married to 
cretonne curtains and steel grates ; 
■where the flowers on the lawn are 

is tapestry woven on green velvet, 
cleanliness and consistency 
reign everywhere hand in hand, — 
EUch a house is eminently English. 
The same sort of villa in France 
would be stuck in a prominent 
position ; would court attention 
with bright paint and plaster 
Rtatues, gaudy summer-houses, 
pnd gilt grille. The clustered 
ted-brick chimneys of Laui'el Bank 
were all that could be seen from 
the road ; the house, which was 
but a few yards distant, being 
cunningly masked by the shrub- 
bery. The carriage entrance — 
the only legitimate entrance, in- 
deed, for strangers — was through 
ft gate, by a winding gravel road, 
between evei^reena to tlie porch. 
Bat, nearer to the village, there 
I I have said, a small door 

1 the wall, by using which those 
who eame from the village cut off 
i large angle, and were enabled to 
peep in at the large ciroular win- 
dow of the drawing-room, directly 
under which the pathway led ; 
thus rendexing it impossible for 
toy occupant of that apai-tment to 
plead " not at home." As far as 
regarded the near neighbors in- 
deed, the hail-door and its bell 
seed never have existed : they 
waikEni about the garden, they 
poked in their faces at the window; 



and, if they saw Kate or her father, 
they said, "May we come in?" 
There was a door through the 
consfervatory into the drawing- 
room; and this was in truth the 
entrance every one used. No 
crowned head ever enjoyed less 
privacy than this simple gentle- 
man ; for the community of Mill- 
wood was well fitted to represent 
" the fierce light that beats upon a 
throne." To most men this would 
have been an intolerable bore ; 
but Vavasour never seemed to 
mind it, and had brought up his 
daiighter to consider it as belong- 
ing to the natural order of things 
that she should never be safe 
from intrusion, except when she 
was in her own boudoir up stau's. 
Of the interior of Laurel Bank, 
it is only needful that I should 
describe the drawing-room, as its 
shape and position influenced cer- 
tain events in the following story. 
It formed the south-western angle 
of the house ; and its peculiarity 
consisted in this corner being cut 
off by a wide circular window, 
divided by five mullions, hot 
open to the ground, but within 
three feet of it. The high oak 
mantle -piece faced this window 
on one side : on the other was a 
door into the consei-vatory, which 
was on the south side of the 
house. Beneath it, and stretch- 
ing away to the east, were the gar- 
dens ; while of the village which 
was due south of Laurel Bank, 
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but lay consideratly lower, noth- 
ing but the church-spire could be 
Been from the ground-floor. Thus 
those who did not toil up thtf hill 
to the lodge-gate, but (turning in 
at the postern-door on the right, 
immediately after leaving the vil- 
lage) followed the narrow gravel 
path that cut diagonally through 
the shrubbery, and across the 
lawn, found themselvea at the 
eouth-western angle of the house, 
and, consequently, had to pass 
under the window I have de- 
scribed, before reaching the con- 
servatory, or the gardens which 
lay beyond. 

This drawing-room was the most 
charming, to my mind, that I have 
ever seen for " human nature's 
daily food ; " full of Buushine, of 
color, and of picturesque contrast; 
Binning against many canons of 
critical taste, no doubt, in the 
juxtaposition of old things with 
new, of the precious and the 
worthless, — Indian cabinets, cloi- 
sonne enamel, Japanese bronzes, 
Satzuma vases, with chintz, cheap 
china, photographs, and flower- 
stands. There was harmony in 
the colors ; but they were bright, 
none of the chastened unity now 
enjoined on those who furnish. 
But, for the liviug-rooms in which 
we are to play our daily parts. — 
support the hourly burdens of 
perplexity and disappointment, 
and not only love and laugh, but 
suffer and grow old, — commend me 



to the general effect which glad- 
dens my spirit, no matter though 
the combinations be too robust 
to satisfy a rigid eclecticism. 'Tis 
as though we spoke irauiaculatfl 
grammar in a whisper for our 
common parlance. I love the 
cheery speech that is careless of 
its subjunctives, so that the tone 
be melodious. And in the draw- 
ing-room at Laurel Bank all was 
in the major-key ; though Heaven 
knows there was enough of minor 
pathos and misery in passages of 
which it was to be the witness. 



CHAPTER II. 



wwl 



Millwood was not a picture; 
village ; but it was surrounded' 
pretty country, undulating 
woods and streams, as its name 
indicated, and happily, as yet, un- 
tainted by factory chimneys. The 
long steep street which formed the 
lower part of the hiU of which I 
have spoken terminated in a 
square, or " Green," as it was 
called ; and here dwelt all the im- 
portant members of Millwood so- 
ciety, not to speak of " The Bell," 
of Mrs. Jennings's Emporium, and 
of the village siu^ery. The squat 
little church and bumble parson- 
age stood apart : they were, as 
befitted them, " in the world, and 
not of it," 50 to speak ; at hand 
for those who soiight them, but 
not necessarily witness to the dis- 
sipations of the Green. Four aub- 
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Btantial old-fashioned red-brick 
houses were the most notable 
features of the square, of which 
the largest was " The Bell," and 
the smallest Capt. Boycott's ; the 
second in importance being the 
joint residence of Mrs. Crowe and 
Miss Tarragon; while the third 
was inhabited by Admiral How- 
land. Then there were, in addi- 
tion to these, the surgeon's ce- 
mented dwelling, which looked as 
if it were covered with old adhe- 
sive plasters, which were gradu- 
ally peeling off; and Mrs. Love- 
den's " Woodbine Cottage," an 
insecty abode of one story, smoth- 
ered in creepers, with a tiny strip 
of garden in front. 

"The Bell" was above the 
average of village inns; for it 
often enjoyed the patronage of 
hunting-men from a distance, 
when the meets were near Mill- 
wood; and in the summer the 
neighboring scenery occasionally 
attracted artists and chance travel- 
lers. Situated as it was, no one 
could go in or out of " The Bell," 
without being seen b}^ the whole 
Green. Woe to the runaway 
youth who 'entered the bar twice 
on a hot summer's afternoon ! 
Admiral Howland would de- 
nounce him to the rector. Woe 
to the extravagant hussey for 
whom that pink ribbon was taken 
out of Mrs. Jennings's window — 
" The Emporium " is next " The 
Bell ** — Miss Tarragon would 



rate her mother soundly on the 
very first opportunity. Or, if these 
dragons of the public virtue 
were absent from their post, were 
there not twenty or thirty other 
pairs of eyes on the alert, twenty 
or thirty tongues with no other 
occupations than to fetch and 
carry tittle-tattle ? It was a 
moral impossibility that a dog 
should cross the Green, and that 
fact not be vouched to by a dozen 
Wtnesses. 

Admiral Howland was the fore- 
most man in Millwood, both by 
reason of his rank, and of his 
vigorous self-assertion. A wound 
received in -some unimportant 
action, which had shortened the 
sinews of his left leg, caused him 
to be generally accepted as a hero 
and an authority upon public 
affairs ; for, if a man who had 
bled for his country condemned 
its polity, what was then to be 
said ? He was now in the vale of 
years; but age had not dimmed 
his eye, nor softened his strident 
utterances, which, broadly stated, 
might be said to be a sort of secu- 
lar commination-service over the 
present generation and all exist- 
ing institutions. In his day, 
things were different : " but now, 
sir, damn'ee, the world's grown 
so irreligious, disbelieves Genesis, 
wants ' relaxation ' on Sunday. 
Relaxation, indeed ! I'd relax some 
of these atheistical writers, if I 
had them on the quarter-deck ; ' 
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and he would flog the leading 
columu of " The Times " with his 
forefinger, as he spoke. He might 
be seen daily, from ten till one, in 
his par] or- window, " The Times," 
or "Naval and Mihtary Gazette," 
in his hand, his white hair in a 
chronic state of bristle, his specta- 
cles half-way down hia long nose, 
so that, at the least stir in the 
outer world, he had but to raise 
his eyes in order to rake the 
Green ; or be met in the aft^- 
noon, on his way to one of his 
neighViors, Umping sturdily along 
the road with the aid of a strong 
stick. Every one was moro or 
less afi'aid of the admhal. Even 
the vicar stood a httle in awe of 
him : he fought the battles of the 
Church ; but he fought them so 
fei"ociously as to disincline men 
to the stern Calvinism he would 
have forced upon them ; and, 
though the vicar treated the fiery 
old advocate with great considera- 
tion, he was as a thorn in his 
pastor's flesh. 

I have observed that the ad- 
miral was there to mark what was 
amiss in his neighboi's. He was a 
gossip, but one who took small 
interest in any tidings that were 
not of an afflicting nature. Births 
and marriages he made small ac- 
count of : there was nothing to 
make of them, unless, indeed, it 
was gloomy prognostications ; 
whereas ill conduct, losses, disas- 
ter, not to speak of death, gave a 



free scope for texts, and referencer 
another place," as they say in 
the House. For all this, he was 

an unkind man, liberal to the 1 
poor, and wishing no one evil atn 
heart, I believe ; but he ■" 
terrible scourge in a small village, ^ 
for all that. 

Next to the admiral's, in the | 
corner of the Green, over agains^ 

The Bell," was Mrs. Loveden'a 
cottage, — Mrs. Loveden, who^.l 
purling as a brook, and vigdant as 

hen, sat in her bay-windowed 
drawing-room, with one eye on 
the French verb she was teachings 
her son, the other furtively wan? 
dering to Capt. Boycott's front< 
door opposite. This amiable ladyJ 
a juvenile widow of fifty, had onoef 
fed on the wild hope of makingi 
the captain hers. She was gushing^ 
and sentimental in the extreme a 
ho still spoke of hia " manly; 
form " with effusion, and worked 
him muft'etees every winter. Bab] 
the good-humored, burly captai 
was obdurate ; and Mrs. LhvedeaJ 
had lately turned to her son as a^ 
vicarious sacrifice to her love of 
romance. Alcibiades was the 
same age as Kate Vavasour : they 
were made for each other, saidl 
Mrs. Loveden. Kate's fortune, iai 
addition to her other cbarms, ren-^ 
dered her a prize which any man 
in the county might be proud to 
win; but, with the happy blind- 
ness nl a mother, Mrs. Lovedei^ 
did not see why her son, with li 
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tDOUth ajar, his purposeless hands, 
and weak whispy hair, should not 
succeed, where Lord Henry and 
Sir Qeorge, both accomplished 
men of the world, had failed. 
Tlieif had had only occasional op- 
portunities of prosecuting their 
suits, — in the hunting-field, and at 
croquet-parties, or balls ; whereas 
Alcibiades had been enjoying daily 
intercourse with Kate for the last 
eight years. She could not be 
insensible to his fidelity. And who 
knew his amiability, his assiduity 
at his studies, his virtuous con- 
duct, unspecked by any of the 
folliea incident to youth, so well 
as the ghl who had grown up be- 
nde him? 

Alcibiades had just received his 
commission ; and the fond mother 
firmly believed her son to he an 
embryo Wellington. The choice 
of a profession had not, indeed, 
been directed by any warlike pro- 
clivities on the part of the young 
man, but in accordance with the 
will of a strange uucle, happily 
deceased, who had insisted on the 
boy's being named after his favor- 
ite hero of antiquity, and had 
made the settlement of three hun- 
dred a year upon him contin- 
gent on his entei-ing the army. 
As Mi's, Loveden's means were 
v«ry straitened, it was of the last 
importance that her son should 
not forfeit the miicritance left to 
him under such arbitrary condi- 
tions ; and liom his earliest years 



he was told that he was to be a 
soldier. A lad less fitted by na^ 
ture to adorn Her Majesty's ser- 
vice, it would have been hard to 
find. As soon might one expects 
willow to bear thorns, as the slop- 
ing-shouldered youth, whose men- 
tal aud physical fibre were equally 
flabby, to develop any sprouts of 
a bellicose nature. He bad never 
crossed a horse, nor shot a rabbit, 
nor licked a hoy in his life. A mild 
cricket was the extent of his atli- 
letic exercise ; a dogged silence, 
the limit of liis resistance under 
pressui-e. But the poor lady firmly 
believed that her son united every 
quality requisite to become a dis- 
tinguished commander, and never 
wearied of recounting, how, when 
he had a double-tooth extracted, 
" He did not flinch, my dear ! 
He uttered not a groan! As the 
dentist said himself to me, ' It is 
such stuff as this, ma'am, that 
made us win Inkerman.' " How- 
ever that might be, he waa plod- 
fling ; and with the aid of a tutor 
from Barfield three times a week, 
and sis months with " a crammer," 
before going up for his examina- 
tion, he had passed it respectably ; 
while many a stalwart youth, cut 
out to be a soldier, had been sent 
home disconsolate. 

This had been in the previoua 
spring; and orders had now como 
for him to join the depot of the 
regiment to which he was appoint- 
ed, at Chatham, on Sept. 1. 
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Kate was from home, and would 
be absent some weeks : Mrs. Love- 
den counted each day till her 
return. She was resolved that Al- 
cibiades should propose before 
leaving home ; for though, accord- 
ing to her, " both the young people 
were too young to marry yet," it 
was safer, with a view to accidents, 
that they should be engaged. 
Unless Alcibiades spoke now, the 
golden moment might be lost for- 
ever, and sweet Kate be swept 
away by some horrid fortune-hunt- 
er, before her bright, her gallant 
boy returned, crowned with lau- 
rels. Dear Kate ! could she re- 
main proof against the moral 
worth of Alcibiades ? Impossible ! 
And, if she did, could she resist the 
sight of him in undress uniform, 
with forage-cap and sword? — a 
vision projected upon Mrs. Love- 
den's imagination as soon as the 
military tailors' circulars poured 
in. No! Let Alcibiades make 
the most of his advantages, and 
the day was his. 

Mrs. Loveden was in appearance 
like a dissolving-view, there being 
a general vapory look about her, 
and a tendency in every thing she 
wore to slip off; so that one was 
always in a pleasing state of ex- 
pectancy as to what might be 
disclosed. She wore a shawl, or 
scarf, in all weathers, which con- 
stantly drooped, and was as con- 
stantly hitched up. Her cap was 
forever falling off; and as to her 



veil, her handkerchief, and her 
gloves, they were scattered, as she 
poetically expressed it, " like the 
petals of a flower," wherever she 
moved. She clung to the ringlets 
of her youth, drank basinfuls of 
weak tea, and melted at her own 
narratives of past opulence. This 
tendency, coupled with the fact 
that the pores of the good lady's 
skin seemed to be perpetually 
open, incited Mrs. Crowe to ob- 
serve, " Mrs. Loveden is made of 
tears. Why, her hand always 
weeps when I wring it." But, 
if Mrs. Crowe laughed at her. 
Miss Tarragon's stronger sense of 
duty made her unsparing in the 
application of the nettle to the 
shoulders of her sentimental and 
garrulous neighbor. The men 
were kinder. The admiral, it is 
true, told her that she was making 
a milksop of her boy, and " pooh- 
poohed " her accounts of the 
talents and prowess of Alcibiades ; 
but then every one was used to 
the admiral's grufifness ; and the 
conduct of mother and son was 
too blameless to justify the out- 
pouring of ferocious texts upon 
them. As to Capt. Boycott, he 
was not averse to paying her long 
visits, and discharging himself of 
all the news he had succeeded in 
picking up, while he allowed, in 
return, the tap of her fluent vacu- 
ity to be turned on him. 

He was a bachelor, living alone, 
and the possessor of a huge and 
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hideous horse, upon the top of 
which he mounted every after- 
noon. Was there an errand want- 
ed at Barfield, Capt. Boycott was 
called upon to execute it. He 
has been seen returning home, 
laden with a basket of fish, a par- 
cel of books, and a consignment 
of rout-cakes for Mrs. Crowe and 
Miss Tarragon (in view of an 
impending tea-party). But these 
friendly offices were as nought 
when compared with his labors 
for the diffusion of knowledge 
among his friends. He would not 
have harmed a fly, (kind, empty- 
headed man !) and was as innocent 
of evil intention in carrying to 
and fpo the fuel for village gossip, 
as the retriever who fetches a box 
of lucifers is ignorant of their 
explosive nature. He was essen- 
tially a "loafer," outside his 
hall door, with a clay pipe ; wan- 
dering into "The Bell" coffee- 
room, should any chance stranger 
enter ; walking to the station every 
morning to meet the sole day- 
train ; and, in the High Street of 
Barfield, every afternoon, gleaning 
news from the saddler and station- 
er, and accosting every one he 
met. The captain's shaggy good- 
humor rendered him a general 
favorite with women and children; 
and there was an arm-chair for 
him by every fireside, where, in 
the twilights, he disgorged himself 
of the day's accumulated gossip. 
Some of us may remember Miss 



Tarragon years ago, when she was 
living in Ashford. Time had not 
changed her needle-pointed eyes 
and steel-ribbed tongue. She had 
been for the last seven years a 
resident in Millwood, where an 
aunt had left her a house, and had 
divided a small estate between 
her and a widowed niece of her 
husband's, Mrs. Crowe. The two 
ladies elected to live together, 
and, by uniting their slender in- 
comes, enjoyed many comforts 
which neither could have afforded 
singly; and, as each was well 
able to take care of herself, the 
commonwealth answered perfectly. 
Those who did not know Miss 
Tarragon in past years should be 
informed that she was a tall, im- 
perative, inquisitorial lady, of 
what is termed strpng good sense. 
Her tongue spared no one. She 
marched into every cottage, railed 
at the good-wife's neglect of her 
kitchen, scolded the children, 
threatened the pater-famUias, and 
made her bounties — for she was 
bountiful — to be felt as coals of 
fire on the heads of the recipients. 
No wonder that she was far less 
popular than her fat, chuckling 
companion, who laughed at every 
thing, was surprised at nothing, 
and never willingly gave a farth- 
ing to any one. Mrs. Crowe was, 
indeed, very good company, when 
her barbs of satire were not 
pointed with too apparent an 
effort. The sparring between her 
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and Miss Tarragon was felt- to be 
a sort of summer lightning, which 
could hurt neither party. Mrs. 
Crowe had a keen relish for gossip; 
and, if it assumed the dimensions 
of scandal, she was the more 
amused : but she was of that phil- 
osophic turn of mind which is so 
fully prepared for all the frailties 
of human nature, that they only 
raise a laugh, and are regarded as 
new specimens to be submitted to 
the microscope of cynical analy- 
sis. 

I have now introduced those 
members of Millwood society with 
whom we shall be thrown more 
or less in the following pages. 
The rector, the surgeon, and one 
or two others of little weight, I 
need not describe ; for they do not 
cross the thread of my story. 
They stand in the background, 
like the chorus in an opera, and 
reflect the emotions of the chief 
actors, in words which they bandy 
with each other when they meet 
upon the Green ; such as, " Good 
gracious I Have you heard what 
has happened ? " &c. 

But we need not stay to listen. 

CHAPTER III. 

It was a hot morning, two 
Augusts since, when Capt. Boy- 
cott stood on the platform of the 
small Millwood station, awaiting 
the arrival of the train, with the 
same eager interest he had evinced 



in the event pretty nearly every 
day for the last ten years. Grouse 
might reasonably be expected from 
the north to-day, for the 12th was 
past ; and an examination of the 
addresses on the baskets would 
lead to speculation as to the din- 
ner-parties which would be their 
natural sequence. Should this 
source of innocent recreation fail,^ 
Mudie's box for the book-club was 
almost sure to come to-day ; and 
Mrs. Loveden was anxiously ex- 
pecting Alcibiades' uniforms. Al- 
together, this morning promised 
an unusual crop of interest. But 
when the ipeagre little train, 
scarcely twenty yards long, puffed 
up, a prize exceeding his \#ildest 
hopes was captured by the eager 
gossip-monger. 

Capt. Boycott never failed to 
peer into the solitary first-class 
carriage, in the hope of finding an 
acquaintance journeying to Bar- 
field, from whom shreds of county 
news might be torn, and carried 
back in triumph to the Green. 
But now, as he hurried up to the 
window, he found it blocked by 
the handsome person of a lady, 
who extended a hand, and said, 
"Porter, open the door, if you 
please." The porter was not at 
hand : the gallant captain was. 
He handed out the fair traveller, 
and her foreign-looking maid after 
her, her Russian-leather bag, her 
shawls and umbrellas. Could he 
be of any use in sending her a fly 
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from the village ? She thanked 
him : she meant to walk to the 
inn. What was the name of it? 
He told her, took off his hat with 
a flourish euch as he seldom in- 
dulged in now, and retired, like a 
gentleman aa he was, the lady giv- 
ing him no encouragement to pur- 
sue the conversation. He could 
not forliear ffom walking leisurely 
round the two huge trunks which 
were being lifted on a hand-truck ; 
but the information he gathered 
was slender. " A. F., Station 
Millwood," ■yas the present ad- 
dress: the word "Durham" on 
the label had been scratched out. 
"Who could she be ? What on 
earth could such a gorgeous-look- 
ing lady, with her delicate kid 
boots, the hke of which had 
probably never been seen in Mill- 
wood, want at " The Eell " inn ? 
He walked rapidly home to com- 
municate the amazing intelligence 
to his neighbors ; and the fever of 
his curiosity, in combination with 
the burning sun, nearly caused 
liim n fit of apoplexy by the time 
lie reached the Green. In the 
mean time we will describe the 
lady, as we follow her more 
leisurely steps to " The Bell." 

A casual observer might have 
taken her to be a Httle past thirty : 
an acute woman would detect that 
she was some years older : no one 
could have guessed her to be foui' 
and forty. She was tall, rather 
lai^e, but beautifully made ; and, 



aa she held her white dress well 
up out of the dust, one saw not 
only the well-shaped feet and 
ankles, but how admirably she was 
poised upon them. She needed 
no heels, and had none: the foot 
came firmly and evenly to . the 
ground, and bore up a noble and 
elastic frame, that neither rolled 
nor tottered. Her handsome face 
was lit by expressive eyes and 
faultless teeth ; and never was 
there a better illustration of the 
" Jamfeggiar ddl ' angelica ri»o " 
than when she broke into a smile. 
There was an enchantment in it 
that few could resist, coupled 
with a voice like that which the 
old poet said was " far above sing- 
ing," She loved to exercise this 
fascination on whomsoever she 
met, — the chanee companion on 
her journey, the railway porter 
at the end of it : she was a woman 
all over. Her face was thoughtful' 
now, thoughtful and anxious ; and 
physiognomy can he better studied 
at such moments than when the 
visor is dressed for society. In 
spite of her elaborate elegance, it 
was easy to read now, with the 
visor raised, that she had known 
suffering, and that her mind, even 
at this moment, was ill at ease. 
That she was clever, it was impos- 
sible to doubt ; that she was in some 
sense artificial, might be assumed. 
Whatever else she might be, for 
good or bad, I defy any one to 
tell ; inasmuch as her face indi- 
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cated so many qualities apparent- 
ly incompatible, that it was im- 
possible to decide how they might 
counteract upon each other in the 
conduct of life. 

The arrival of such a traveller 
at " The Bell " naturally created 
great commotion, not only at the 
inn, but in all the houses on the 
Green, where every neck was 
craned from the windows at the 
unwonted spectacle. The first- 
floor parlor, adorned with old 
racing prints, and where the flies 
swarmed, in the absence of other 
occupants and of fresh air, was 
opened for the new-comer, to- 
gether with the adjoining bed- 
room. 

"You need not send up my 
boxes," said the lady, turning 
with her sweet smile to the land- 
lady, Mrs. Garfitt, who stood cour- 
tesying at the door. " My stay 
here is uncertain ; and my maid 
can 'take out all I want below. 
Let me have some luncheon, will 
you, please, and give my maid 
some dinner. She does not speak 
English. Have you any soup ? — 
foreigners like it. No ? Well, let 
her have plenty of vegetables, 
and a chicken perhaps ? Thank 
you — stay — can you tell me 
how far Laurel Bank is from Mill- 
wood ? " 

*' Quite close, ma'am. It's in 
Millwood, as one may say : the 
grounds run right down 'ere at 
the back." 



" Oh I — Is Mr. Vavasour at 
home now ? I heard he was " — 

" Yes, ma'am. Mr. Vavasour's 
at 'ome, and Miss Kate's expected 
'ome o' Monday." 

" Oh, indeed I " said the lady ; 
and then, after a pause, " I shall 
want a note taken up to Laurel 
Bank presently. You can send 
some one for me ? " 

" Certainly, ma'am," said Mrs. 
Garfitt, as she dropped another 
courtesy, and left the room to 
give her necessary orders, and to 
retail, with sunciry amplifications, 
what had passed, to the captain, 
who just chanced to stroll in at 
that moment. 

The lady, meanwhile, unlocked 
her Russian-leather bag, and took 
out her writing-materials : then 
she leaned her head upon her 
hand, and meditated" for some 
minutes. The note she wrote at 
last was a short one, covering 
only two sides of a small sheet; 
but she laid her pen down twice 
in the course of its composition, 
and hesitated when she had re- 
read it, before committing it to 
an envelope. The note ran as 
follows : — 

" Dear Mr. Vavasour, — It is so 
long since we met, that I hesitate to 
recall myself to your recollection. Not 
that I think you will have forgotten the 
Amabel Taylor of six and twenty years 
ago, but that there is little or nothing that 
can recall the young girl in the middle- 
aged woman who writes this. She has 
followed your career with interest : do you 
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know any thing of hers ? . . . I am here 
for a few hours ; come and see me, if you 
can, and shake hands with an old friend 
under her present name of 

"Amabel Fitzroy." 

The note was sent. The lunch- 
eon was left untouched for more 
than half an hour, while Mrs. 
Fitzroy sat gazing abstractedly out 
on the village green, with a vague 
sense of buzzing flies, and of 
boys shouting over their marbles ; 
but her thoughts were far away. 

" Bless my soul ! when did this 
come ? " cried Mr. Vavasour, 
when he entered the dining-room 
an hour later, and found the note 
upon his plate. " I must write 
an answer immediately. Stay ! 
No. Is Garfitt's boy there still ? 
Tell him to say I will call upon 
the lady in ten minutes' time." 
And he plunged his knife into a 
round of beef as the door closed 
behind the butler. 

" How strange, after all these 
years ! " he said to himself, -—" after 
my having so completely lost 
sicrht of her, for us to meet now ! 
What a lovely creature I what a 
smile ! what a voice ! And how 
madly in love I was for the first, 
ay, for the only^ time in my life ! 
If she had cared for me as much 
aa I did for her, — h'm ! why, 
things might have been different 
— that's all. Perhaps I shouldn't 
have my Kate. It was all for the 
best. Know any thing of Ama- 
bel's career? No. How should 

2 



I, out in India? She married 
very soon : that was all I knew — 
all I cared for. I dare say she 
had heaps of children, and is a 
grandmother now. Ah, if I 
wanted to preserve my old ro- 
mance, I, ought not to see her. 
But we can meet without any bit- 
terness of feeling now ; and I shall 
like to shake hands with her once 
more. How strange ! " 

And, seizing his hat, he hurried 
out. The village green was great- 
ly exercised, when it beheld Mr. 
Vavasour enter " The Bell." The 
fact of the note was, of course, 
public property by this time ; and 
it was felt to be but due to society 
that every one should remain at 
his post of observation as long as 
the master of Laurel Bank re- 
mained closeted with the fair 
stranger. 

She had finished her luncheon 
when he was announced ; and he 
almost visibly started back as he 
entered the room, and saw the 
splendid woman before him. Was 
there not some mistake? Could 
this be the slight, pale girl with 
dark hair, whom he remembered 
as if he had seen her but yester- 
day ? This golden-locked, Titian- 
esque beauty, with her superb 
bust and brilliant coloring, had 
absolutely nothing in common, at 
first sight, with the Amabel of his 
youth. He held out his hand, 
indeed ; but the words died on his 
lips. 
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Mrs. Fitzroy was the more com- 
posed of the two; but then she 
stood with her back to the light. 

" I told you you would not 
recognize me," she said in a low 
voice. And then the magic smile, 
which Vavasour had never forgot- 
ten, lit up the woman's face before 
him, and the thrill of her voice 
brought back a rush of memories. 
He could not let go her hand now ; 
but he still remained silent. Per- 
haps this unspoken greeting 
pleased Mrs. Fitzroy better than 
an effusive cordiality. 

"Time has altered you very 
little," she continued. " I should 
have known you anywhere." 

" I ? Why, I'm a yellow old 
Indian," he replied with a depre- 
catory movement of the head ; 
" while you — you are only 
changed for the better. You're 
positively handsomer, much hand- 
somer, than you were as a girl." 

The springs of Vavasour's 
speech were in too warm a soil 
to be long fi'ozen : they now flowed 
freely. 

" Only think of our meeting 
again, after all these years I — after 
my trying so often to find out 
what had become of you, and 
never being able to learn any 
thing after your marriage I In 
India I lost sight of every one, 
and came home to find a new gen- 
eration sprung up, and . nearly 
every one dead I had ever known. 
I had lost all clew to you, and — 



and — do you know, I did not 
even know your name was Fitz- 
roy." 

They were sitting on the black 
horse-hair sofa, opposite the win- 
dow. There was an expression of 
pain on Mrs. Fitzroy's face, which 
was natural under the circum- 
stances ; but she watched her vis- 
itor's countenance narrowly as she 
said, — 

" You only heard of my first 
marriage, then ? " 

" What I have you been married 
twice ? " 

"I have." 

" Really I Only think of that 1 
And is Mr. Fitzroy alive ? " , 

" No : he died two years ago." 

" Indeed ! Have you any chil- 
dren?" He asked this with his 
usual abruptness, and felt sorry he 
had done so the moment after, 
when he saw the look of sharp 
anguish that shot across her face. 

" I had once," she replied. " I 
have none now." 

'' Forgive me, my dear Amabel, 
— Mrs. Fitzroy, I mean, — forgive 
my stupid question. But remem- 
ber, I know nothing of your life ; 
and when such old friends as vre 
meet, after so many years, one 
wants to pick up all the loose 
threads." 

" There are threads it is bejtter 
to let diop," she said with a sigh. 
" My past has not been a happy 
one. I have had two miserable 
experiences of marriage ; and I am 
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utterly alone in the world, 
without a relation, I might say 
■without a friend, to care what 
becomes of me." 

Come, come, don't say tbat. 
Depend on it, you shall not want 
for friends as long as 1 and my 
girl are alive. Wait till you see 
Kate-. If you don't fall in love 
■with my treasure, I shall he disap- 

lointed. Slie is wife and fi^iend 
and child, — every thing to me. 
Without her, I should be a misera- 
ble old fogey : as it is, there's not 
i& happier man in the county." 

Had Vavasour not been true 
to the core, and as ijicapable of 
insincere gallantry as be was of 
that self-watchfulness which the 
world calls discretion, he would 
not have vaunted his present hap- 
piness to his old love : a tinge of 
sentimental regret would have 
lent to his countenance something 
of the hue of resignation. As it 
spoke out of the fulness 
of his heart, without a thought as 
Jo what effect his words would 
produce. Mrs. Fitzroy laid her 

laud gently on his arm ; and tears 
stood in her eyes aa she said, — 
I am glad of it, my old fiiend. 
, I am glad to think it was 
only I who was punished for my 
fdlly in past years. You deserve 
to be happy ; for you are the best 
I ever knew. Had others 
like you, I should — 1 should, 
perhaps, be better and happier than 
Itaa." 



Don't fency mine has alwayB 
been a bed of roses," said "Vava- 
sour quickly ; and a shadow 
crossed his brow. " I have had 
my trials too. However, they are 
past and gone now ! and I dare say 
all was for the best," which was 
his mode of settling most points 
with reference to the past, present, 
or future. 

"Where are you living?" he 
asked once more abruptly. 

" Nowhere. I have been a waif 
and stray for years. Mr. Fitzroy's 
health obliged us to live abroad, 
tiy rag various climates and various 
baths. He died in Florence, leav- 
ing me very poor ; and I came to 
England a few months ago. I 
want a home ; for I am sick of 
wandering about the world, and - 
aU I a.sk for is peace. A sister of 
Mr. Fitzroy invited me to go and 
stay with her near Durham, and I 
have been with her some months. 
She even asked me to live with 
her. She is a well-meaning wo- 
man. But I could not do that. 
She is too narrow ; and peace is 
just what I never should have 
there. Besides, all she does for 
me she does from a sense of duty, 
1 know, not because she cares 
for me: rather the contrary. So 
I am still on the lookout for some 
little hut where I may pass the 
remainder of my days, and try to 
forget — if that be possible." 

She fixed her eyes on one 
flower of the wall-papei* as she 
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spoke, not seeking her friend's 
face for sympathy, but rather as if 
impelled to say these words ; and, 
at variance as they were with her 
brilliant appearance, there was 
nothing in her intonation or man- 
ner to indicate to the closest ob- 
server that they were said to pro- 
duce any definite effect. 

Mr. Vavasour reflected for a 
moment. 

" I don't know of any cottage 
vacant about here just at present ; 
but" — 

" Oh I I did not come here with 
the hope of finding one. It was 
by chance I heard of your living 
here. I met in Durham a Mr. 
Englefield, who lives in this 
county, I believe. He mentioned, 
in conversation, the name of Wil- 
liam Vavasour. I questioned him 
to make sure it was my old friend, 
and then resolved I would come 
here, on my way south, just to see 
you, and shake hands once more." 

" Well, now you are here^ 
Ama — Mrs. Fitzroy, we can't let 
you run away immediately. You 
must stay and make acquaintance 
with my Kate. She'll be back on 
Monday. You'll come up to 
Laurel Bank, and keep me com- 
pany till she returns, and we'll 
drive about the neighborhood, and 
see if we can hear of a cottage 
likely to suit you ; for, depend on 
it, you can't do better than settle 
near us. Now, I won't hear of 
any excuses. Pay your bill, put 



on your bonnet, and take my arm. 
I'll send down. the cart for your 
boxes at once. This room, what 
with the heat and the flies, is 
enough to kill you — pah ! " 

Mrs. Fitzroy hesitated. '' You 
are very kind, — very kind in- 
deed. But are you sure your 
daughter will welcome me as you 
do?" 

" Kate ? She's the best and 
warmest-hearted girl in the world. 
Her father's old friend ! — not wel- 
come you ? Make your mind per- 
fectly at ease on that score." 

And Mrs. Fitzroy made no fur- 
ther objection. She rang the bell, 
paid her bill, and gave directions 
to her maid in French, as to follow- 
ing her with her boxes. Then she 
and Vavasour went out, crossed. 
the Green, and turned up the hill 
to Laurel Bank ; the lady leaning" 
upon Vavasour's arm. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The following evening, Sat- 
urday, Miss Tarragon had a tea- 
party, when what Mrs. Loveden 
romantically termed the "Laurel 
Bank mystery" was freely dis- 
cussed. 

" I think she must be a Russian 
princess, travelling in disguise," 
observed that lady. " The maid 
is foreign, and you said, Capt. 
Boycott, there was a smell of Rus- 
sian leather about her." 

'' Princess ? Stuff I " cried Miss 
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Tarragon. " She is some woman 

he knew in Calcutta, depend on 

it. All the women are overdressed 

in India — and painted, too, I dare 

say." 

" Painted ? Oh, come ! she's 

not painted," remonstrated Capt. 

Boycott. " I was close to her ; 

I spoke to her, you know." 

" Well, she's powdered, at any 

rate, and her hair is dyed : that 

I'll declare." 

" Jezebel was painted — ugh ! " 
ejaculated the admiral. ". I don't 
like the look of it, at all, com- 
ing here in Kate's absence, and 
taking up her residence with Va- 
yasour. I am not uncharitable, I 
hope, ma'am ; but I don't like the 
look of it." 

" Perhaps she is a relation," 
hazarded the captain. 

" That is too common and inno- 
cent a solution for w«," laughed 
Mrs. Crowe. 

"A.F. — Vavasour has no rela- 
tion beginning with an F." The 
admiral shook his head sternly. 
"Besides, why not have intro- 
duced me when I met them on 
the road to-day ? And why has 
he asked none of us to dinner? 
It's devilish odd: that's all I 
have to say." 

"There is something very in- 
teresting about her appearance," 
said Mrs. Loveden in a voice 
husky jErom the quantity of hot 

t«a she had been imbibing. 

"Looks as if there ought to be 



some story about her. I can fancy 
her like Lucretia Borgia, can't 
you?" 

" The Borgias were an interest- 
ing family," Mrs. Crowe chuckled, 
" and quite apostolic in their con- 
duct ; for they never let their 
right hand know what their left 
hand did. Lucretia, if I remem- 
ber right, was rather given to 
young lovers. Take care of Alci- 
biades, my dear." 

" Oh ! he is quite safe ; " and the 
fond mamma smiled, and shook 
her ringlets. " There is nothing 
like an early attachment as a pres- 
ervation against the follies of 
youth." 

There was a sly twinkle in Mrs. 
Crowe's eye, as she said, "Yes, 
Alcibiades is incapable of folly." 

Here Miss Tarragon, apprehen- 
sive that the conversation would 
wander off from the field of gen- 
eral curiosity, into by-paths of pri- 
vate interest, turned like a terrier 
upon the captain, and snapped at 
him, — 

" What did she have for lunch- 
•eon at ' The Bell ' ? of course you 
asked Mrs. Garfitt, Capt. Boy- 
cott." 

" A duck and green peas ; arid 
her maid had a chicken." 

"Gave her maid a chicken? 
Never heard of such a thing I " 

" What sinful extravagance, 
ma'am I " groaned the admiral. 
"Wallowing in the flesh-pots of 
Egypt." 
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Miss Tarragon resumed her part 
in the antiphony with a snort. 
" Why, the duck ought to have 
been more than enough for them 
both. A drum-stick is as much 
as I ever manage. A whole duck 
and a chicken besides! It's dis- 
gusting." 

" How you do fall fowl of her, 
my dear," laughed Mrs. Crowe. 

" And then ' her dress," con- 
tinued the spinster, heedless of 
this trivial interruption, and grad- 
ually working herself up into a 
state of rabid exasperation : " it's 
just like a caricature 1 saw in a 
hop-window at Barfield, — tight 
round her legs, and furbelowed 
behind. Who ever saw such a 
frock on a Christian woman? I 
should be ashamed to be seen in 
such a garb." Such a designing 
of the limbs 1 Such a Pagan cos- 
tume I" 

" She has a very neat foot and 
ankle," murmured the captain. 

"Ankles? A woman may have 
good ankles, I Aope, Capt. Boycott, 
without attracting attention to 
them in that way." And Miss 
Tarragon, with her legs crossed in 
her favorite attitude, kicked at 
the flimsy garment she styled her 
"frock," so as to display a good 
deal more than the sandalled shoes 
which enclosed her bony feet. 

" Woman's dress in the present 
day, ma'am," said the admiral, " is 
a grievous sign of the times. It 
is as the opening of the seventh 



seal in the Revelation, 

It shows that, the country is 1 

done for, doomed ! " 

" I think Mr. Vavasour shon] 
know what we all think," s 
Miss Tarragon, retiiriung to 
charge. " I walked up into 
garden this morning on purj 
to try and see him. I k 
through the window, and 
was his visitor lying on the i 
Lying on the sofa ! That ii 
looks bad. No one ever found *l 
lying on a sofa. She started 
when she saw me, and left tq 
room. Ten minutes later, 1 1 
the wheels of the pony-carriagi 
and, on inquiry, I found Mr. Vavi 
sour had driven her out." 

" Well," said Mrs. Loveden, " I 
confess /, too, walked into the gar- 
den this afternoon, in the hope of 
seeing him and that sweet-looking 
woman, who feels the want of a 
little congenial female society, I 
dare say. But I found from the 
butler, whom I managed to see, 
that they were gone out walking. 
I was so disappointed 1 As the 
admiral says, it certainly is odd, 
none of us being asked there; so 
imlike Mr. Vavasour I " 

" I was as civU as any thing to 
her," said the captain despond- 
ently ; " and yet, when I meet 
them in the road, all Vavasoura 
does is to nod his head, and saya 
' How do, Boycott ? ' and sh J 
bows, and they walk on, thougU 
my old horse stopped quite natu« 
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1^^ he always does when I meet 
liny one." 

* I repeat that Mr. Vavasour 
ought to be made acquainted with 
bur opininn. Millwood has never 
been so scandalized before," said 
Miss Tarragon, stirring her tea 
(rirulently. 

'* I'd advise j'ou to repeat to 
lim all you have been saying, my 
" cried Mrs, Crowe. " He is 
just the sort of man to snap his 
fingers in your face." 

■'Oh, no, no! not snap his fin- 
fers I he would not be so coarse." 
. Loveden's cap fell baclc in 
he vehemence of her p rotes ta- 
tion. "I would write to dear 
Kate myself, only she is to be 
back on Monday, and the letter 
voold not reach her at Folke- 



" She must journey on the sab- 
hath to be here on Monday. I 
hope you are mistaken, ma'am," 
growled the admiral. " Sabhath- 
bteaking is another grievous sign 
of the times." 

"She is close to France, at 
Folkestone : perhaps it's catch- 
ing;," says Mrs. Crowe. 

"I hope and helieve she sleeps 
t»o nights in London, or. perhaps, 
itTork," observed Mi's. Loveden, 
»ith a niournfulness of tone to 
ttbich her hearers had not the key, 
until she added, " In the days of 
vtj affluence, I always broke the 
joomey at York. Breaking a 
journey is a great thing — when 



you have the means. I always 
travelled with my maid and foot- 
man, and had a sitting-room at 
the hotel. Those are bright 
gleams, my dear Mrs. Crowe, to 
look back to over life's thorny 
path," 

" Golden," responded that lady 
succinctly. 

It was a peculiarity in Vava- 
sour, that, though he lived but- 
rounded by gossip, he never 
seemed to suspect its existence. 
It came on him as a surprise ; he 
quickly forgot it ; and the idea of 
shaping his conduct with regard 
to what might be said or thought 
of it never crossed his mind. 
Had bo been forewarned that 
every tongue in the neigliborhood 
would be set wagging by the fact 
of his having invited Mrs. Flturoy 
to stay at Laurel Bank during 
Kate*3 absence, he would have 
been indignant, and, in the first 
heat of the moment, would have 
used some strong expressions ; but 
it would not have influenced his 
actions in the very least. As it 
was, they were inHuenced by two 
causes. In avoiding his neighbors, 
and introducing his visitor to 
no one, he was acting according 
to Mrs, Fitzroy'a express desire ; 
and he was enjoying, as he cer- 
tainly had never before enjoyed, 
uninterrupted intercourse with a 
woman of rare conversational 
charm, between whom and him- 
self there existed certain links in 
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the past which made the mo3t 
trivial recollections delightful, of 
which no third person could un- 
derstand the significance. It was 
natural that Vavasour, good- 
natured and hospitable as he 
always was, should gladly obey 
his visitor's behests; but why 
Mrs. Fitzroy, a woman of the 
world, who knew very well in 
what light her avoidance of 
Millwood society would be re- 
garded, — why she should know- 
ingly bring this hornet's nest 
about her ears, it was not easy to 
understand. What she said was 
this: — 

" I am unused to the small-talk 
of an English village. I have 
lived so long out of England, — 
out of the world, I may say, — that 
I feel sure the good old ladies here 
will look on me as a savage, and 
wiU ask me all sorts of questions I 
cannot answer. Until your daugh- 
ter comes, do keep them away 
from me, wiU you, my dear 
friend ? There was a tall mascu- 
line lady who looked in at the 
window upon me just now: I 
really felt quite frightened. Do 
you let them all do that ? " 

" Well, it is a way they've got," 
said" the master of the house apol- 
ogetically ; " but they won't come 
in. They Bha'n't bother you. 
Till Kate comes, we will be 
quiet." And so, even at the 
church-door on Sunday morning. 
Vavasour and his guest passed 



swiftly among the lingering con- 
gregation ; and no one was present- 
ed to the lady, whose name the 
village by this time learned was 
Mrs. Fitzroy. 

On the same morning came a 
letter from Kate, which gave her 
father momentary annoyance, not 
with her, but with himself, be- 
cause he might have written to 
her on Friday, and had not done 
so. The letter announced that 
Kate's return was delayed till 
Wednesday. It had been arranged 
that she should leave Folkestone 
on Saturday, and pass Sunday in 
London with some cousins ; then, 
by the six-o'clock-train on Mon- 
day morning (early rising was no 
hardship to Kate), she would 
reach home at mid-day. But, 
owing to illness, her cousins had 
left London suddenly, and had 
telegraphed to her on Friday to 
that effect. Her aunt objected to 
Kate's going to a hotel; and it 
chanced that a friend of Lady 
Olive's, who was at Folkestone, was 
returning to her home, close to 
Doncaster, on Tuesday. She of- 
fered to take Kate so far, and 
that she should sleep at this lady's 
house, — a proposal, which, as 
Lady Olive was urgent that she 
should accept it, her niece did not 
like to refuse. " I hope you will 
not mind my taking these two 
extra days' leave of absence," she 
wrote; "but Aunt Jane was so 
distressed at the idea of my being 
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alone at a London hotel, — as if she 
expected I should be run away 
with, — that I had scarcely a 
choice in the matter. But I am so 
impatient to see you, dear father, 
again, and am afraid you must be 
so lonely, that I am annoyed at the 
delay. Besides, I have a great 
deal to tell you, more than I cdfild 
possibly put into a letter. Aunt 
Jane has been very kind, too 
kind, almost ; but there is no one 
to whom I can talk quite openly, 
who understands me, in short, like 
my own dear father." 

It was absurd, as Vavasour said 
to himself ; but this letter seemed 
a tacit reproach to him. He had 
not felt lonely without Kate for 
the last two days ; and he had not 
written to her, as he might have 
done, on Friday, after his guest's 
arrival. It is true the letter 
which he would have directed to 
London would not have reached 
her, and now it was useless to 
write : . being two days' post to 
Folkestone, she would probably 
have left that place before his 
letter arrived there. It was, in 
reality, of no importance, and his 
was not a nature to magnify and 
disquiet itself about trifles. He 
muttered " Tiresome ! " once or 
twice, after reading Kate's letter, 
but suffered it to trouble him no 
more. 

. Not so lightly, however, was 
Miss Vavasour's delayed return 
passed over by Millwood society. 



It was ominous. Who could tell 
whether she would ever return at 
ally as long as " this person " was 
at Laurel Bank? Mrs. Loveden 
had her own private reasons for 
lamentation. The days of Alcibi- 
ades' departure were at hand. His 
uniform had arrived, and he looked 
quite lovely in it. If he had to 
gird on his sword, and be off to 
the wars, — there were no wars ; 
but that was immaterial, — without 
Kate's beholding him, without her 
hearing from his lips the avowal 
of his undying affection, might 
not the happiness of two young 
lives be forever blasted ? 

By dint of a mild persistence, 
and untiring vigilance, she had 
succeeded, where Miss Tarragon's 
more aggressive impertinence had 
failed. She had prowled about the 
garden in dark places, watching 
for her opportunity, till she had 
surprised Vavasour and his guest 
among the gooseberry-bushes in 
the kitchen-garden ; and, hedged 
in as they were with asparagus- 
beds on the other side, there was no 
escape: he had to introduce the 
two ladies with the best grace he 
could. Her veil caught among the 
gooseberry-bushes, and her scarf 
fluttered away among the aspara- 
gus ; and there was something so 
comical about the draggled ring- 
leted lady's appearance and man- 
ner altogether, that Mrs. Fitzroy, 
at first annoyed at the intrusion, 
could not help laughing. Mrs^ 
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Loveden's own aecounfc of the in- 
terview was almost hysterical. 

" So very sweet and so refined I 
Such a dignity hlent, as one may 
say, with mirth fulness ! Sutli a 
romantie sometkhiff about her 
altogether, my dear, that I was 
completely fascinated. I hope 
there's nothing; wrong — I can't 
believe it ; I can't indeed. Noth- 
ing could be nicer than she was ; 
and — and I found out that Kate 
is realljf and truli/ coming on 
Wednesday. Mr. Vavasour told 
me 80 distinctly, and seemed half 
vexed when I pressed the point. 
But, for all that, he did not ask 
Alcibiades and me to dinner, as 
he so often does when we meet. 
And I thought it odd; for I gave 
him an opening," 

"And he shut you up?" said 
Mrs. Crowe. 

" "Well, he said that he and his 
old friend — he called her his old 
friend — had so much to talk over 
in past times, that they preferred 
being alone till Kate's return. He 
said it in that odd, abrupt way of 
his ; and of course I felt, after that, 
that I couldn't stay. I have too 
much delicacy of feeling. My 
mission was accomplished, I had 
learnt that Kate was really expect- 
ed home, and I had afforded Mrs. 
Fitzroy an opportunity of female 
sympathy, should she desire it." 

Those five evenings and four 
cleai" daj-s went swiftly by with 
Vavasour. Into whatever Bhallow 



groove the conversation slid, Mrs 
Fitzroy was always at home, and 
ready with her quota of anecdote 
and observation, differing 
sionally fi-om her host, bnt wid 
such a delicate tact as rendere 
discussion only a more subtlq 
charm than unanimity of opinioi^ 
They sat out on the terrai 
took their coffee there after dinJ 
ner ; and then Mrs. Fitzroy weiSi 
to the piano, played bits of 1 
and Beethoven, and sang h^ 
friend the old songs that he hai 
loved to hear her sing when i 
girl. There never were any mel- 
odies like "The Meeting of the 
Waters," and " I saw from the_ 
Beach," to his thinking : he nev^ 
was tired of hearing them. Mna 
Fitzroy's voice was a contralto 
of no great power or extent; bnl 
it had retained its sweetness, a 
was more pleasant to listen to ( 
summer nights, like these, 
many a finer organ. At least, i 
thought the middle-aged man wh(r 
leaned against the window, smok- 
ing his cigar, and watching the 
beautiful contour of the \ 
but dimly lit in the comer of t 
room. How he regretted 
Kate could not sing I How 
wished that his child was gifte 
like Mrs. Fitzi-oy. In the 
of a single minute, men may efi 
perienee the sharpness of a disapi 
pointment of which they '. 
daily felt, for years, the blurt 
edges only. 
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CHAPTER V. 

On Wednesday, at noon, Capt. 
Boycott was at his accustomed 
post. It was assumed that her 
£ftther would be at the station to 
meet Kate, and that the chances 
o£ "enlightening het" as to the 
condition of affairs during the last 
few days would be consequently 
small. It was no great exercise 
of self-denial, .therefore, on the 
part of the ladies to abstain from 
accompanying the captain. There 
■was a common though tacit under- 
standing, that they should all 
■walk " accidentally " in the Lau- 
rel Bank grounds about the time 
that Kate might be expected to 
aniye. 

To the good captain's surprise, 
howerer, when ho reached the 
station, in a bath of decomposi- 
tion from the heat, the Vavasour 
phaeton and ponies, with the 
groom, were waiting for their 
young mistress ; but the master 
himself was not there. In reply 
to the captain's inquisition, the 
groom told him that Mr. Vavasour 
had walked out with Mrs. Fitzroy. 
The hell rang at the same moment : 
the train puffed up. Aa ill-luck 
would have it, the porter, expect- 
ant of Miss Vavasour's return, 
was swift to open the door ; and, 
before the captain could offer his 
arm, Kate had sprung to the plat- 
form, and was looking rapidly up 
and down. 



" Welcome back, my dear Miss 
Kate I Your papa is not here ; 
but " — 

" All right, Capt. Boycott. 
How d'ye do ? There, carry my 
shawls, will you ? I see the phae- 
ton. Come along, Anne ; make 
haste. The luggage, you know, 
will all come in tbe cart. How 
d'ye do, William? All weU at 
home ? Lilly and Snowdrop are 
looking very fat. Ah I they want 
more exercise." 

She jumped in, and seized the 
reins. 

"Vavasour, you know, would 
have come, I feel sure, my dear 
Miss Kate, if — if " — 

"He's not ill?" said Kate 
quickly, 

" Oh, dear, no ! He's quite 
well ; hut " — 

" As long as he is well, I don't 
care. Now get in, Anne. Thank 
you, Capt, Boycott, I can't stay a 
moment longer, I am in such a 
hurry to get home." 

She flicked Lilly and Snow- 
drop's white flanks, smiled and 
nodded to the captain, and was 
doivn the road, and out of sight, 
before the latter had recovered hia 
breath and presence of mind. 

" I ought to have prepared her a 
bit," he said to himself reproach- 
fully. " Mias Tarragon would 
have done ao, now, before she'd 
got into the phaeton, nimble as 
Miss Kate is. But women are 
altogether too quick for men : 
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that's about the truth of it. 
While I was thinking how I 
could lead up to it, as one may say, 
she was off. Miss Kate always 
was a teaser at taking me up 
before the words were half out o' 
my mouth. Well, I may as well 
walk up now to Laurel Bank. 
I'll be bound they are all there." 

And while the captain toiled 
along under the inadequate shad- 
ow of the hedgerow, reducing his 
silk pocket-handkerchief gradu- 
ally to the dimensions and con- 
sistency of a moist ball, Kate, 
with her glad spirit unclouded by 
a suspicion or a care, was driving 
her white and willing little slaves 
up to the hall-door of Laurel Bank 
with a mathematical precision of 
curve worthy of a royal state- 
coachman. 

The old butler was upon the 
steps, waiting to receive his young 
mistress. 

"How d'ye do, Davis? But I 
needn't ask, you are looking so 
well. Is papa in?" 

"No, miss, I think not; but 
he won't be long fust. He or- 
dered luncheon earlier to-day, on 
your account." 

A large Newfoundland bounded 
out of the shrubbery, and, jump- 
ing up, laid his fore-paws on 
Kate's shoulders. 

" Why, Lion ! Dear old fellow ! 
You nearly knocked me down. 
I'm very glad to see you, dear; 
yes, very glad. It seems such a 



time since I felt your cold nos^ 
against my hand ! " 

Kate entered the house, followed- 
by the dog, walked into the draw — 
ing-room, and sat down, a little^ 
just a very little disappointed^ 
Whenever she had returned hom^- 
after an absence, before this, her' 
father had either been at the sta — 
tion to greet her, or, at all events, 
on the porch-stfeps. To manjr 
fathers and daughters, this may 
seem ridiculous ; but the relations 
in which this particular father and 
daughter stood to each other were 
not common. Mr. Vavasour and 
Kate were so deeply attached, that 
demonstrations which appear to 
be uncalled for in the ordinary 
mtercourse of parents with their 
grown children were, in this case, 
needed and given reciprocally, 
without being rationalized about. 
Kate, like her father, however, 
was too sensible to magnify the 
dimensions of such a momentary 
disappointment as this. She took 
off her hat, and looked round. How 
pretty her home seemed after the . 
Folkestone lodging 1 How bright 
and peaceful their dear old draw- 
ing-room was, with the breath of 
mignonette and sweet-peas blown 
in at the open window, and the 
cooing of her ringdoves from their 
dovecote on the lawn 1 

The girl stooped, and put her 
arms round the dog's neck, who 
sat resting his nose affectionately 
upon her knees. 
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" Somebody's eyes are like 
yours, Lion, — honest, steadfast 
eyes ; yes, they are, dear I And 
somebody's character is like yours, 
— brave, and yet gentle and mod- 
est. You never put yourself for- 
ward, and make a vulgar noise, 
like common dogs ; do you, dear ? 
You're proud arid retiring, except 
when your mistress is concerned ; 
and I know, I am 8ure^ that some- 
body will act like you by and by. 
Ah, you flop your tail I you agree, 
wise, dear old Lion ! " 

She rose; and her eye fell on 
the open piano. She was sur- 
prised. Some music lay upon the 
desk. She took it up : it was one 
of the " Lieder ohne Worte." Who 
could have been here ? Even while 
she asked herself this question, a 
sharp, decisive step came along the 
gravel terrace ; and a tall, angular 
form, surmounted by a garden hat 
like the thatched roof of a house, 
leaned in on the window. 

" So you are come home at last, 
Kate. High time, my dear. You 
are not 'returned before you were 
wanted. I thought I would just 
step up and see if you were 
arrived. Why, how brown you 
are ! the sea air. You should 
take care of your complexion, as 
I do. Well, you've seen your 
father, I suppose ? " 

" No, Miss Tarragon: he is out. 
I hope every one in the village is 
well. How is poor little Tommy 
MHes ? " 



" Oh, better I Every one is well 
enough." (This was dismissed as 
though physical health were of no 
moment compared with that moral 
canker which was eating into the 
constitution of Millwood.) "Only 
our minds have been troubled of 
late : I don't mind telling jou 
that. Come out here, Kate : I 
can talk to you better in the gar- 
den." 

So Kate, smiling to herself, 
went out and wandered about the 
lawn, beside the gaunt spinster, 
who drew Kate's arm within her 
own, as she continued, — 

" It's about this lady, my dear." 

" What lady ? " said Kate sim- 

piy- 

Miss Tarragon stopped dead- 
short, faced round, and looked her 
companion sharply in the face. 

"Do you mean to say, Kate, 
that your father has not written 
to you about — about this person 
he has had here nearly a week ? " 

" Is there any one here ? Papa 
thought I left Folkestone on Sat- 
urday, and so, of course, did not 
write to me. Who is here ? " 

Miss Tarragon compressed her 
lips tightly, faced round again, 
and walked on, stabbing the lawn 
with her parasol as she went 
along. 

" We understand that the lady's 
name is Mrs. Fitzroy, Kate; 
though your father has most 
pointedly avoided ever introdu- 
cing her to any one, — except that 
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leecji, Mrs. Loveden, who literally 
forced him to do so. I abstain 
from making any remark. I only 
point out to you the fact that 
she has been here since Friday^ 
and to-day is Wednesday^ — time 
enough for a letter to get to the 
other end of Europe." 

Kate burst out laughing. 

" What do you mean, Miss Tar- 
ragon ? If papa has had any one 
to keep him company these last 
few days, do you think I am not 
too delighted ? And, if he did not 
write to me, I know perfectly well 
there was some good reason for 
it." 

" Very well, Kate : let it be 
exactly as you please. If you 
choose to regard it in that light, 
it is no business of mine. Only 
do not imagine that the world 
will do so: that is all. Here 
comes Mrs. Crowe. Ask her what 
she thinks, what all the respecta- 
lie portion of Millwood think, 
about this Mrs. Fitzroy." 

"How are you, my dear?" 
cried Mrs. Crowe. " Talking 
about Mrs. Fitzroy ? Ah 1 when 
the cat's away, the mice will play. 
All men are alike. Your papa's 
no worse than the rest, my love." 

" Worse ! He's a thousand 
times better than any one else I 
ever met, whether man or woman, 
Mrs. Crowe ! " exclaimed Kate 
with animation. *' What is it that 
has made you all so angry with 
him ? I cannot make out." 



"Then you're a fool, Kate!" 
said Miss Tarragon without an in- 
stant's hesitation. 

"That's Jane Tarragon's way 
of putting things, my dear," 
struck in Mrs. Crowe, "/should 
say you have no knowledge of the 
world. You see, it is not usual 
for gentlemen to have mysterious 
ladies staying with them, whom 
they present to* none of their 
friends. It may be foolish; but 
the prejudices of society are 
against it. I am sure I, for my 
part, say nothing. The poor 
woman may be a saint (I dare 
say she is), only, judged by a 
mundane standard, her conduct is 
—odd." 

" So I think many people are," 
rejoined Kate composedly. " I 
am glad you have nothing to siay 
against papa's friend, Mrs. Crowe." 

Here Mrs. Loveden and Alci- 
biades approached rapidly down 
a side-path. 

" My dearest, sweetest Kate ! " 
And she fell into the "girl's- arms, 
who had no choice but to receive 
and support her. " This is indeed 
— after this long absence — to 
clasp you to my arms once more ! " 

What her utterances may have 
lost in coherence they gained in 
pathos; each hiatus being filled 
by sobs. Her shawl took this 
opportunity to slip off; and her 
bonnet fell back, as it could not 
help doing, in the violence of her 
embrace. 
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How d'ye do, Alcibiades ? " 
said Kate, extending her hand, as 
soon as she had succeeded in 
propping up Mrs. Loveden. 

The lanky youth suffered his 
hand to be shaken, and grinned. 

" How do, Kate ? I am to join 
on the 31st. It's awfully jolly. 
There's lots of fun at Chatham, 
they tell me, — a theatre, and 
billiards, and things " — 

" You don't mean that, my dar- 
ling boy. — He doesn't mean that, 
Kate. His heart is broken at 
leaving Millwood and all that is 
most dear to him ; but his gallant 
spirit heaves at the thought -of 
fighting for his country. — Doesn't 
it, Alcibiades ? " 

" It's precious slow here," said 
the hero. 

" So it is," laughed Kate. " If 
I was a boy — I beg your pardon 
— a young man, I am sure I should 
think so; nothing but petticoats 
and two or three elderly gentle- 
men. You will be twice as happy 
at Chatham with your regiment." 
" Happy ! Oh, no, my love ! 
not happy when parted from-^ 
from ««, Kate : I may say it, 
— from U8. A stern sense of 
duty may support him under the 
trial ; but his heart will bleed. — 
Will it not, my boy ? " 

" ' He jests at scars that never 
felt a wound,' " murmured Mrs. 
Crowe, before Alcibiades could 
reply ; and then continued, " But 
my high opinion of you is dimin- 



ished, Alcibiades. I am su^je I 
caught you trying to peep under 
Mrs. Fitzroy's bonnet in church." 

" Oh, Mrs. Crowe I " 

*' Oh, how cruel ! How can 
you ? " ejaculated his wounded 
parent. " Dear innocent ! And 
that sweet woman ! Ah, Kate, I 
dare say you know all about her 
history. You can tell us whait the 
romance is about her." 

"I don't know that there is 
any romance at all. I'll. ask papa, 
if you like it," said Kate, half- 
laughing, half angry. 

" Oh, my dear, don't say I said 
so ! I feel certain there is nothing 
wrong — oh, quite certain ! " 

'* Come, that is a comfort," said 
Kate. " I have found two persons , 
to declare that they do not believe 
papa's friend is a murderess, or 
^ny thing else dreadful. It only 
rests with you. Miss Tarragon, 
to" — 

" Oh, don't say it is me ! I 
make no charge. Why should I ? 
I may have my own opinion ; I 
may think such conduct on your 
father's part demands some expla- 
nation : but I defy you to say that 
/ accuse Mrs. Fitzroy. Here 
comes the admiral, however; 
appeal to him." 

*' I do not require to appeal to 
any one," said Kate gravely. 
'' You all mean very kindly, I feel 
sure ; but " — 

" You cannot doubt me^ Kate? " 
cries Mrs. Loveden. 
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'^Forewarned is fore-armed." 
says Mrs. Crowe. 

"It is for your own good, 
child," joins in Miss Tarragon. 
" It can be nothing to us, — Admi- 
ral, tell Kate what you^ a distin- 
guished officer and a good church- 
man, and a man of the world, 
think about Mrs. Fitzroy. Our 
oi)inibn goes for nothing, of course. 
We are women, prejudiced and 
jealous, I suppose." 

" Oh 1 I have nothing to say 
about Mrs. Fitzroy," replies the 
veteran testily, and with a pusil- 
lanimity that goes far to invali- 
date his claim to "a clasp." 
" Don't drag me into your dis- 
cussion. Miss Tarragon. I hate 
evil speaking. I don't know 
what society is coming to : that's 
aU I say." 

''It is gratifying to find that 
you are all of one mind," says 
Kate, with a merry twinkle in her 
eye. " However ill-natured the 
world may be, I am sure our inti- 
mate friends could never be so 
about papa, who is so uniformly 
kind and generous about every 
one. I hear his voice calling me, 
— Papa, papa ! Here I am. I 
am coming." And she ran across 
the lawn to the house ; while the 
noble army of martyrs in the 
cause of scandal retired discom- 
fited, but consoled themselves by 
giving vent with increased acer- 
bity to the suspicions the unre- 
strained utterance of which had 



been checked by the noble-hearted 

girl. 

Tiie father met his daughter in 

the conservatory, and led her into 
his study. When their first greet- 
ings were over, he said — 

" Have you heard, Kate, that I 
have had a visitor here since Fri- 
day ? " 

" I have, papa ; and I am so 
glad! I am dying to know all 
about her." 

" I ought to have written to 
you ; but the post-hour slipped by 
on Friday, and, after that, it was 
too late to write. Mrs. Fitzroy, 
you must know, Kate, is the old- 
est friend I have left alive." 

" You don't say so, papa ! Then 
she is a very old lady ? " 

Vavasour laughed. " No I 

Though I suppose I am a very old 
gentleman in your eyes, I don't 
think even i/ou can call Mrs. Fitz- 
roy old. The fact is (I'll teU 
you a secret, Kate), we were 
engaged when I was six and twen- 
ty, and she was seventeen. Her 
friends were naturally averse to 
her marrying a penniless young 
fellow. It was broken off, and I 
went to India. She married short- 
ly after, and I lost sight of her 
completely. I never could hear 
what had become of her. Judge, 
then, of my surprise, when a note 
was brought to me fi-om ' The 
Bell,' last Friday, telling me that 
the Amabel Taylor of old times, 
now Mrs. Fitzroy, was there I " 
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"How curious!" said Kate. 
*'What brought her to Mill- 
wood ? " 

"She was travelling from the 

North, and heard, by accident, that 

I Uved here. It was not much 

out of her way, and she came to 

pass a few hours at ' The Bell,' 

and shake hands with me. Of 

course, I insisted on her coming 

up here and paying us a visit. I 

assured her that you would be as 

delighted as I was to receive your 

father's old friend." 

"Of course, papa; and I am so 
glad, that, instead of moping here 
without me these last few days, 
you have had a nice companion !" 

"She is the most agreeable 
woman I ever met, Kate, not the 
least like the girl I knew twenty- 
seven years ago; all the differ- 
ence between a pale sketch and a 
highly-finished, richly-toned pic- 
ture. If it was not for her smile* 
and the peculiar ring in her voice, 
I should hardly know her. But 
her voice ! Ah, there's no mistak- 
ing that I Her singing — by Jove ! 
her singing, Kate, will delight 
you." 

"You will make one quite envi- 
ous, papa," said Kate, laughing; 
"and I shall be so cowed before 
this paragon of perfection, that I 
shall nbt be able to open my hps. 
Can she ride across-country ? " 

" No 1 " said Vavasour, pinching 
her cheek. " She has nothing of 
the Amazon about her. She is 



retiring and reserved, at leatt 
she shrinks from general society. 
She 'has suffered a great deal, 
poor thing ; and, though she speaks 
but little about herself, one sees 
that she has lost the spirit and 
courage for verbal encounters 
with women like Miss Tarragon 
and Mrs. Growe. I introduced 
that absurd old woman Loveden 
to her, because I couldn't help it, 
•and her maudlin sentimentality 
could not hurt my poor friend. 
But all the others I have kept off. 
So we have passed our mornings 
and evenings tSte-d-tSte; and un- 
commonly pleasant they have 
been." 

" And now I have come to spoil 
them," said Kate, throwing her 
arms* around her father's neck. 
" There's the luncheon-bell ! And 
I have not even smoothed my hair. 
What will your paragon think of 
me, papa ? " 

CHAPTER VI. 

Mrs. Fitzroy was not at all 
the sort of looking woman Kate's 
imagination had conjured up. 
What her father had said of his 
friend's trials, and of her shrink- 
ing from society, had disposed his 
daughter to look for a pale, sad- 
looking person, clad in fashions of 
two years ago, rather than the bril- 
liant beauty, simply but exquisite- 
ly attired, who came forth and 
embraced her. 
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" Your father has been so kind 
to me I " elie said, " and has tried 
to make me feel that I was not in 
hia way while you were absent. 
But I am Bo glad you are come I 
It will give him more leisure 
while I remain here (for he in- 
siets on my remaining a little 
longer), I hope you don't mind?" 

" Well, Mrs. Fitzroy," said 
Kate gayly, "if you knew what 
female society generally falls to 
my lot, you need have no vanitj' 
to believe I Bhall be charmed to 
have you as a companion, even 
if you were not papa's old friend. 
Has be lionized you properly? 
Has he done his duty by driving 
you to the ' Dyke ' and the Ro- 
man Camp? Papa's dreadfully 
lazy about driving ; and I see the 
ponies have grown as fat as pigs 
in my absence," 

" Listen to the character this 
filial child gives of her father!" 
cried Vavasour. " I appeal to 
you, Ama — Mrs. Fitzroy. Have 
I not pounded the roads and lanes 
every morning, and flogged those 
white mice up the hills every 
afternoon ? " 

" You have indeed," said- the 
lady, smiling ; " and I am not 
surprised to observe, from the 
manner in which you proclaim 
your good deeds, that yon regard 
them as a penance which entitles 
you to indulgences for the future. 
Well, your daughter will diive 
me, I dare say." 



" Not at all : I won't 
T didn't mean that, you 

didn't," laughed Vavasour. 
have heard of a cottage whit 
sounds as if it would just 
you, five miles off. I mea 
drive you there to-morrow monr< 
lag." 

"Are you thinking of settliogj 
in this neighborhood?" asked KatBj. 
a little surprised. Fancy thiffJ 
splendid butterfly settling dowa 
among the dowdy old moths of 
Millwood ! - 

" If I could find something 
cheap and very quiet," said 
Fitzroy. . 

Eate could not quite make 
her new acquaintance. But 
was captivated by her ; and 
longer she remained under the iu— ' 
flnence of her voice and eyes, aud- 
tender, playful geniality, the mor» 
complete was the fascination. It* 
was only when she had reached 
the solitude of her own room ats 
night, and thought calmly, — - 
when, so to speak, the stage-lampft 
were lowered, and the cold, gray, 
light of reason shone in from 
above, — that she felt a little dis- 
satisfied as to the entire reality of 
the impersonation which she had 
never questioned, so long as it was 
on the stage. Was it possible 
that a lovely woman, as Mrs. Fitz- 
roy still was, exercising a potent 
spell on whomsoever she ap- 
proached, and honestly showing 
that she was not averse to exer- 
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lise it, should seriously desire to 
ivoid all Eocietj', to immure her- 
lelf, and lead the lit'e of a recluse ? 
, why? Whatever her trou- 
>le8 had been (and when Kate 
looked into her eyes, at times she 
eould not doubt that Mrs. Fitzroy 
had passed through severe ones), 
they had not clouded her conver- 
eatioual brilliancy, nor dimmed 
lier power of enjoyment in music, 
in books, and — in dress. Was 
aH that expensive simplicity con- 
eiatent with poverty and seclii- 
Kate's frank and cordial 
acceptince of her father's friend, 
whom she warmly admired, was 

janed when her clear judgment 
encountered it, and a^ked this 
question. And one thing had 
.Wen a very positive annoyance to 
her, she had found it absolutely 
impOBfiible to have an hour's con- 
veraation alone with her father. 
Except for those few minutes 
Wore luncheon, they had only 
been together in Mrs. Fitzroy's 
presence. He had proposed that 
the. two ladies should drive ; and 
Kate could not refuse. Then had 
e afternoon tea, and, after that, 

B had asked Mrs. Fitzroy to walk 

p the hill, and see the sunset ; 
lad then dressing-time had come, 
fid dinner ; and Kate found that 
be had been ten hours at home 
rithout unburthening herself to 
ler father of the secret that lay at 
ler heart. 

This could not go on : not all the 



Mrs. Fitzroys in the world must 
come between Kate and her father. 
And yet, had she not been so 
resolute, the following day wonld, 
probably, have slipped by in much 
the same manner. 

After breakfast. Vavasour 
said, — 

" Now, Mrs. Fitzroy, wheu shall 
you be ready for our drive ? Shall 
I say in half an hour? " 

" Whenever you please, " re- 
plied his guest. 

" Papa," said Kate, after an in- 
stant's hesitation, " do you mind 
saying in an hour ? I have only 
had five minutes alone with you 
since I came back." 

Mrs. Fitzroy instantly left the 
room. 

" You shouldn't have said that, 
Kate, before Mrs. Fitzroy, It 
sounded as if you had found her 
de trop." 

" She 18 too sensible to think so. 
I only meant that I do want to 
talk to you, papa ; and it seemed to 
me I should never get an hour 
of you to myself, if I did not 
speak out." 

" Well, well, my darling I What- 
is it, eh? Nothing amiss? You 
look grave." 

" Nothing is amiss, papa ; and, 
if I look grave, it is not because I 
am in any trouble: on the con- 
trary, I am happier than I ever 
was before. I am grave, because 
my happiness b serious, papa, and 
because I don't want you to think 
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tihat what I am firoing to say is — 

«. giddy cMd-ffeaV" 

" Bless my soul, Kate ! " said her 

father, taking her hand, and look- 
ing into her eyes. " What is it ? 
Not — not" — 

The eyes returned an affirma- 
tive lookf and the lips parted with] 
a smile. 

" Sit down, and let me tell you 
every thing, papa." 

"Who is he? Tell me that 
first." 

" His name is Douglas, — Chris- 
tian Douglas. He is in the army, 
and is quartered at Shorncliff. 
We met nearly every day." 

" The dense you did I Did 
your Aunt Emily approve ? Did 
she encourage it ? " 

" No, I cannot say she encour- 
aged it; but she had nothing to 
say against him, papa." 

" Nothing to say against him ? 
Hem 1 Your aunt is a shrewd 
woman, Kate, besides being a 
good one. Did she like him ? " 

" In a way, she did. Of course, 
I tell you every thing^ papa. She* 
used to say he was a puzzle to 
her ; that there was a cloud over 
him, at times, she could not 
account for, and a certain con- 
straint. I think she would have 
liked an older man (he is only 
four and twenty), and of higher 
position. Dear Aunt Emily be- 
lieves there is nothing good 
enough for me, you know. She 
used to go on about his being only 



a poor subaltern. What does that 
signify ? At the same time, she 
took pains to learn all she could 
about him ; and then there was bat 
one (pinion, — that he was a gen- 
erous, noble-hearted young man. 
As to me — if you want my opinion, 
papa, I can only say I have never 
met any man, except you, to com- 
pare wth him; and, if I don't 
marry him, I shall never marry at 
all. The worst of it is " (here 
she buried her face on her father's 
shoulder), " I do not feel quite, 
quite sure whether he will ask 
me to marry him." 

" Bless my heart, Kate, are you 
mad ? What, you^ of all girls in 
the world, confess to your love 
for a fellow who has not first said 
he loves you f " 

"I want to explain to you, 
papa, how I think it is with him. 
You see, people called me 'an 
heiress ' at Folkestone. Mr. 
Douglas is not rich; and that 
made him sensitive, I fancy, to 
what people might say. If any 
one came to speak to me when he 
was by, he generally got up and 
walked away. He seemed deter- 
mined not to interfere with any 
other man. He would go off into 
a corner, and watch me while I 
danced, and, perhaps, only ask me 
once himself. He often looked 
depressed, as if something was on 
his mind. But I hfiow he cares for 
me, papa :• I am quite sure of it. 
And what makes me so happy is 
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this, that I believe he thinks it 
right to speak to yoM, before he 
Bays a word to me." 

■' What makes you think that? " 
' When I was going away, he 
asked w he I her I thought you 
troald allow him to call here, on 
liiswayto Scotland, some day in 
the course of next week. I found 
^e knew exactly where we lived, 
ftcd about the trains, and that he 
could pass a couple of hours here, 
KCd join th£ iiight^express at Don- 
Oasler. But I said, that, if he came 
here, I was sure you would be glad 
f he staid the night at least. Did 
I do right, papa ? " 

" Why, yes — yes, I suppose so. 
Of course, if he were only an ac- 
qoaintaQce, I'd write and ask him 
I come for as long as he eared to 
Btay. But, as it is, I suppose that 
vonldn't do. No, 1 can't have 
' Kate trifled with ; and I can't 
ippeoi' to be begging for a hus- 
band, hang it all I But, if he 
mies, why, of oourse I'll ask him 
I stay. What is he like, Kate ? 
Good looking, of course, eh ? " 

* Well, papa, I'll describe him. 
Ho 18 tall, and rather fair, with 
honest ejes, Uke — like 
Lion's. I don't know whether 
rod would call him exactly hand- 
K>me; but he looks like a soldier 
- a gentleman," 
" Rem I Is he clever ? " 
'* Well, he — he — leaps beau- 
ttfully." 

' Leaps 1 Is that all ? " 



" And is the fastest runner in 
the camp. I don't know that he 
is exa.ci\y clever ; but be is not a 
bit dull. Oh, nol And he is 
adored in his regiment. They all 
said so, and that he is a flrst-rate 
soldier, and is sure to be a distin- 
guished man some day. He has a 
great deal of character, you see, 
papa ; and that is more than just 
common cleverness — don't you 
think so ? " 

"Well, I think it is. He is 
poor, you say ? I don't care for 
that. Do you know any thing of 
his family? Scotch, of course." 

" Yes. But I know nothing 
more, except that his father and 
mother are both dead, and that he 
has no near relations alive." 

" Hem I Well, I am not ambi- 
tious for you, Kate. You know 
that I think happiness comes be- 
fore eveiy thing ; and, if I felt 
sure that yours would be secured 
by this marriage, I'd put my hand 
into the fire to bring it about. 
But I can undei-stand now your 
aunt Emily not finding much to 
say in hia favor. A young fellow 
who has neither money, uor tal- 
ent, nor connection, not even re- 
markable for his good looks! — 
well, this is not quite the hus- 
band I should have selected iot 
you, Kate; though if he loves you, 
and you are bent on it, I sha'n't 
oppose it, providing, always, that I 
am satisfied, after making due in- 
qudries about the young fellow." 
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" Too will be satisBed, dear 
papa: I have no fear of that," 
said Kate, throwing lier aniiB 
round bin neck. 

" WeU, my Kalie, I can't pre- 
tend to say tliAt I don't wish the 
young man would stop away — 
i-xcfj*t for your sake, except for 
your «ake, my pet," he repeated, 
M though he feared he would 
hurt her. '* I didn't think, you 
Bee, that you meant to fiy away 
from me so ttoon ; and we ofd 
fellows get Bclfisb." 

" I don't want ever to fly away 
&om you, papa ; a«d, if I mu^t, J 
hope they will be short flights, 
■ad that I shall be constantly re- 
turning to the dear old nest," 

*' All the same," returned Va- 
vasour with a sigh, " I shall feel 
very lonely. These last two 
months have shown me that; for 
I wouldn't have a man who is 
Boldier at heart give up his profes 
eion because he marries. And s< 
if this 18 to be, I must make up 
my mind to my solitude, Kate. 
That is the long and short of it." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

The cottage, which was the 
ORtensible object of Vavasour't 
drive with Mrs. Fitzroy, was a 
failure, regarded as a favorable 
residence for a lady, and not a 
water-rat ; seeing that even now, 
in the height of summer, its walls 



were coated with mildew, and tl 
the pond on the edge of whi 
the cottage stood was eovered I 
what looked like an impe&etr 
carpet of verdigris, only stirred I 
rare intervals by a tadpole. 

Mrs, Fitzroy might des 
a romantic and inexpen&tve seel 
sion ; but this meant nothing 1 
than rheumatism for life, Va^ 

at once decided for her t 
it was not to be thought of. 

But the drive was not barren q 
other and more important resull 
though they were neither tangiH 
norimmediate. Succeeding, a 
did, Kate's avowal to her fattu 
those hours of soothing companioi 
ship, iet-6-d-tSte with Mis. Fitzroy, 
acted upon Vavasour much as ge- 
nial sunirbLne does upon fruit-trees 
after wild spring winds and rain. 
The blossoms have been scattered : 
m thebr place, the fruit begins t^ 
form. The existence of its gel^H 
was indicated by those last wotf^H 
of Vavasour's to his daughter : '^^^ 
shall feel very lonely. If this ia 
to be, I must make up my mind to 
my solitude." Some unconscious 
cerebral action had been going on, 
no doubt, during "the six previoua 
days, which prevented his being 
startled when the question now 
presented itself to his mind, 
" Why should I remain soUtarj 
If my child leaves me, i 
right and natural, to form otln 
ties, why should I be debart 
Srom a companionship which v 
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■\x the comfort of my declining 
JEMS ? Amabel is the only woman 
I have ever loved. Years have 
proved that it was more than a 
boyish passion. Now that we are 
hotli middle-aged, instead of being 
amazed at my infatuatjon, I only 
ieel how different life would have 
been, had it been passed with her. 
She seems a hundred times more 
charming to me now than as I 
remember her twenty-six years 
ago. She is fi'ee ; she is poor ; 
and, unless I am grievously mis- 
taken, she, too, regrets the past, 
ud feels, that, as my wife, she 
Tfould have been happier than she 
ha been. Is it too late ? Unless 
Kate maiTies, I shall never do so. 
She has always reigned here : I 
will never destroy her supremacy, 

at if she goes " — 

Vavasom''s thoughts were in 
this wise as he drove along ; and 
be was more silent than usual : 
but hia companion seemed per- 
fectly content, and did not try to 

make conversation." The reli- 
inee on unexpressed sympathy is 
he surest indication of intimacy 
xriag reached the stage when 
Sort is needless : the harhor-har 
I passed, and a haven of serene 
scurity attained. 

Because we have come to a 
age in our narrative when the 
lader may begin to regard Mrs. 
Itzroy as no better than a " Becliy 
tiaip," — a clever, heartless act- 
BB) — we will read her thoughts 



also (or some of her thoughts ; for 
they are complex) as she rolla 
along beside the lover of her 
youth, a happier, more hopeful 
woman than she- has been for 
many a long day. Yet she haa 
far more cause to regret the past, 
bitterly and repentingly, than He 
has. And she has regretted it for 
years, though never, perhaps, with 
the poignancy she has felt during 
certain hours of the past week. 
And yet she has prospered so far, 
and is sanguine of ultimate suc- 
cess. She came here witli the 
forlorn hope of trying to regain 
her ascendency over the man who 
loved her as a girl, and towards 
whom her thoughts have so often 
turned tenderly, gratefully, — 
respectfully, if we may use tha 
term. What a fine, honorable, 
true young feEow he was I how 
unlike those whose lives had 
crossed hers afterwards ! Ah I if 
she had but remained constant to 
him, in spite of opposition, absence, 
and poverty, how different might 
her life have been 1 how different 
might she herself be I Nothing 
could obliterate the past, nor still 
the cry of remorse that would 
make itself heard as long as life 
itself should last. But there was 
a rift in the clouds ; and a golden 
sunset appeared possible, now, 
after the day's darkness, — a sun- 
set peaceful and unstirred, beneath 
the roof of the man whose kive 
had gilded the memory of life, 
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and her inconstancy tQ whom had 
led to all her after-sorrows. 

Yes, she had come here for a 
set purpose. But, with all her 
faults, she was not of the stufp of 
which designing widows are made, 
who haunt watering-places and 
foreign tables cTIiSte, seeking whom 
they may devour. Poor as she 
was, and friendless, — a "waif 
and a stray,*' as she had truly 
styled herself, — she was too proud 
to have laid siege to any but the 
one man in whom she had never 
been deceived ; whose name was 
an abiding monument to manly 
virtue, under the shadow of which 
she felt that she could sit down, 
and rest content, and protected 
from the world's scorching glare. 
She knew her own power. Unless 
William Vavasour were an utterly 
changed man, she could obtain an 
influence over him ; not the same as 
in former years, perhaps, but one 
in which the judgment should be 
equally captive, though the senses 
were less so ; and, if this should 
eome to pass, she knew full well, 
too, that she could make him 
happyl The injury she had 
wrought to both in former years 
should be repaired. It was still, 
as it had ever been, necessary to 
her nature to be the first object in 
some one's affection. This crav- 
ing had brought her much misery 
through life; for it had never 
beea satisfied. She was the altar 
before which no steady-burning 



lamp of constancy had been 
lighted; but the torches of pas- 
sion had flared, and died out 
quickly. Wise women accept 
what ashes of love they can scrape 
up when the fire is dead. But 
Amabel Fitzroy had not been a 
wise woman. Her pride, her van- 
ity, nay, her very virtues them- 
selves, rose in revolt. She was 
capable of self-sacrifice, of noble 
deeds, and generous forgiveness: 
she could not submit to neglect. 
Her lot had cast her into stormy 
places. The seed that she had 
looked should bear her devotion 
had brought forth selfishness and 
ingratitude. At forty-three, the 
only heart over which she knew 
that she had reigned absolutely 
supreme was the heart of this 
man, which she had so sorely 
wounded six and twenty years 
ago. If she could regain that 
supremacy, might it not be well 
with her, even at the eleventh 
hour?^ She no longer asked to 
shine in the world : she had truly 
said she shrank from it. She neg- 
lected none of the arts by which 
her personal charms, wh^ch she 
knew must be on the wane, were 
heightened ; but it was not for the 
sake of the world's homage. She 
sought dominion, but it was the 
dominion over one man who should 
be absolutely hers ; and, after long 
years of estrangement, she had 
found him. 

The sole cause of disquietude 
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was this : her own observation 
had confirmed what Vavasour had 
said, — his daughter was, at pres- 
ent, all in all to him. Would she 
yield her father, without a strug- 
gle, to another woman ? If Kate 
combated the growing influence 
of another woman in the house, 
Mrs. Fitzroy knew that she must 
retire. Indeed, she recoiled before 
the idea of discord and jealousy. 
She had had enough of them in 
her Ufe. Could she bring the girl 
cordially, to accept her? That 
was the question ; and it was one 
which she did not, as yet, feel suf- 
ficient confidence to answer in the 
afiBrmative. Women, she knew, 
aic distrustful of each other ; and 
though it was easy to see that 
Kate was an open-hearted, unsus- 
picious girl, she was not weak, 
not to be led this way or that, un- 
less it were by her affections, or 
hy the guidance of her honest 
good sense. Mrs. Fitzroy felt sin- 
cerely drawn towards the girl: 
she would soon grow attached to 
her, she was sure ; and she had 
inown too little sympathetic com- 
panionship among her own sex 
not to value it highly. But, 
though she might fascinate Kate, 
Mrs. Fitzroy was not so sure that 
the girl could be brought to love 
her. With the unerring instinct 
of a clever woman not blinded by 
vanity, she saw that there were 
limits of liking it might be more 
difficult to pass in the heart of a 



frank, unsophisticated girl than in 
many a citadel whose outworks 
were more complicated. Mrs. 
Fitzroy felt that what was her 
strength now in her Uf e-battle with 
others was her weakness in her 
relations with Kate. The elder 
was an impenetrable woman of the 
world; the younger, transparent 
in all her words and actions. If 
Mrs. Fitzroy could cast aside her 
armor, fall upon the young girl's 
neck, and tell her all the story of 
her sad life, she knew that Kate's 
warm heart would soften towards 
her. But this she dared not do. 
She must trust, to other means to 
win this ally over to the camp. 

Kate, meanwhile, incautiously 
venturing into the garden with- 
out first spying out the land, had 
fallen an easy prey to Mrs. Love- 
den, who was lying in ambush 
for her. 

" You felt that I should be here, 
now, did you not, my Kate ? And 
you expected Alcibiades too " — 

" Indeed I didn't." 

" He would have been here, my 
love, but for his martial exer- 
cises." 

" What are they, Mrs. Love^ 
den ? " 

" A sergeant comes over from 
the Barfield barracks twice a 
week, and drills him. It is ardu- 
ous work — the attainment of a 
military carriage — to one of Alci- 
biades' refined, delicate frame. I 
left him on the sofa, prostrate with 
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exertion, and warm, very warm. 
In the days of my affluence, Kate, 
I should have driven him here iu 
my carriage, with my own foot- 
man ; but " — 

" Drive up from the village 
here ? A boy like Alcibiadea 1 
My dear Mrs. Loveden I " 

" But he is prostrate, my love, 
I gave him a cup of tea, and told 
him to keep quiet. Where are 
my gloves? Oh, thank yon 1 
Ardently as he desired to accom- 
pany me, I felt sure that — that 
you" — 

" Would think he was better 
where he was ? Certainly. Why 
drag him up here in the heat, 
when he is hot already?" 

" Why, he has so few days left 
now, my love ; and I am so anx- 
ious you should see him in his 
regimentals, — the very picture 
of a young warrior, Kate I He 
will ' off to the wars, away,' wear- 
ing his ladye's colors at his 
breast. He will obey the stern 
call of duty, my love; but his 
heart — his heart will remain 
here I " 

Kate scarcely knew how to put 
an end to this rubbish, of which 
she found it difficult to pretend 
not to understand the drift. She 
said she felt sure, that, as an affec- 
tionate son, his heart would con- 
stantly turn to Millwood ; and 
that she sympathized with Mrs. 
Loveden; in this her first sepai'a- 
tion from Alcibiades. 



" I am as the mother of 
I Gracchi, Kate, — I offer up i 
jewel, my all, to my count! 
So noble, so gifted I Ah, wha^ 
treasure is there for the worn 
who learns to appreciate 
Mr. Vavasour has atuiat/e app| 
elated him, Kate. He always c 
him ' the general,' you know." 

" Yes," said Kate, perceivind 
door of escape in this remark, a 
availing herself of it, " p 
kind to boys! Do you know! 
has been to see poor little Tom 
Miles two or three times a wai 
ever since I have been awu 
There never was any one so kn 
as papa. His name ought to I 
aacred to every one here, I thi 
The idea of anybody insinuate 
scandal about him I " 

" Yes, as you say, the idea i 
it I I am sure, if they were 1 
last words I had to speak, I shoij 
maintain that that sweet Mg 
Fitzroy is not a designing worn 
as people say." 

' I wish people would 
their own business ! " 

" So do I, my love, I am aurj 
As I said to Capt. Boycott tl^ 
morning, ' Kate, I know, will t 
the same view — the generous, un? 
suapieiouB view — of Mrs. Fitzroy'a 
conduct, that I do,' We quite 
agreed about that." 

'' I do not see what there is \ 
suspect." 

"Ohl it has been rumored, it 
love, that she is going to get^ 
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bear you. I dare say it is false ; 
bot it has been said." 

" And why sliould she not settle 
near us ? '* 

" Oil I if you do not mind it, 
iny love, — if jou think it will 
conduce to your happiness," 

" What nonsense ! Mrs. Fitz- 
iDyis an old friend of papa's, and 
B most agreeable person. If she 
lives near here, 1 shall be very 
glad; but, aa to its affecting my 
happiness either one way or 
Mother, it wiU not do that." 

The next day it was Miss Tar- 
isgon who drove in a good deal 
ler the nail which Mrs. Love- 
deu hnd but gently tapped. 

"I hear Mrs, Fitzroy did not 
tlie the cottage she went to see 
yesterday. Of course not ! No- 
body ever expected she would. 
Wly thould she ? Bah ! " 
"No, indeed!" returned Kate, 
msed. " Why should she take 
nasty plaee sHe does not 
like?" 
" I wasn't thinking of the nasti- 
is of the place. I meant that 
any one could see she had other 
vunea. She means to make thig 
her home: that's the long and 
ehort of it." 

■' Does she ? I'll tell her you 
ay 80." 

'* Humbug I Tou see her game 
ts well as I do, Kate. I suppose 
[TOu've made up your mind to 
ttur papa's marrying her, and 



"Papa's marrjang Mrs. Fita- 
roy I " 

" You don't mean to pretend 
you do not see that that is what 
she is driving at ? She engrosses 
him completely, makes liim avoid 
all his friends. And why? That 
nothing may interfere with her 
plots. It's as plain as a pikestaff. 
And your papa is just the sort of 
man she'll twist round her_ fin- 
ger." 

" You are quite mistaken," B(ud 
Kate angrily ; " and I must beg 
you will never again allude to 
this subject to me, Misa Tarragon, 
or speak of papa in such terms. 
It shows how little you really 
know him to speak of him so." 

And, without listening to 
another word, Kate turned, and 
left her. The girl felt seriously 
annoyed ; and the annoyance was 
one she could not dismiss from 
her thoughts. It was of no use to 
repeat to herself that it was " only 
Misa Tarragon's horrible gossip." 
The sting had left its poison. 
The girl's suspicions were aroused. 
But her clear judgment pointed to 
one course of action, which she 
pursued the same afternoon. She 
said to her father privately, " I 
want to give a croquet-party 
while Mrs, Fitzroy is here." 

" Do aa you like, Kate ; hut, if 
you mean to amuse A«r, I know 
she would be better pleased to be 
alone." 

Kate hesitated for a moment. 
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** No, papa, it is not to please 
her. But people have got some 
silly ideas about her, in conse- 
quence of ter avoiding them, or 
your doing so for her, and " — 

" Confound their impudence I 
What do they say, Kate ? " 

" Oh I It is not so much what 
they «ay," replied K^ate, — per- 
haps, for the first time in her life, 
avoiding the direct truth with her 
father, — " as the suspicion I see 
they entertain in their minds of a 
person whose conduct they con- 
sider as mysterious, and " — 

" D their suspicions ! " said 

Vavasour hotly ; and his eyes 
flashed as he spoke. " Am I to 
be dictated to by a parcel of old 
women as to introducing them to 
my friends, and inviting them to 
my house ? Upon my life, I be- 
lieve they think they've a* right to 
come here at all times, whether 
asked or not. I have a good 
mind to shut up the garden." 

" I would not choose this mo- 
ment to do it,'^ replied Kate 
quietly. " And I think you will 
agree with me, papa, that if Mrs. 
Fitzroy remains here some time " — 

" She certainly will remain here 
as long as she likes, and the 
longer, the better : I can promise 
them that." 

" Then I think you will agree 
with me, papa, that she had better 
submit to be bored for an hour or 
two, and so prevent them from 
talking any more nonsense." 



Her father fumed for a few min- 
utes. But his anger was never 
long lived : he ended by telling 
Kate to do as 'she liked. And, 
having gained her point, she sent 
out invitations to the whole neigh- 
borhood, for some miles round, 
that same afternoon. The day 
she fixeji on was the Thursday in 
the week following. i 

CHAPTER Vm. 

Vavasoub had written to his 
sister the same night that Kate 
had made her communication to 
her father. " Tell me all about 
this young fellow," he had said. 
"Above all, tell me if your im- 
pression is, that he really loves 
Kate. I care nothing for his pov- 
erty ; but, if he is not likely to 
make her a good husband, I will 
quash the matter at once." 

Lady Clive wrote in reply to 
this: — 

" I will place the pros and the 
cons with regard to Mr. Douglas 
as fairly before you as a woman — 
who is always prejudiced— can. 
He is a perfect gentleman in prin- 
ciple and feeling, as well as in 
manner. He is more popular in 
his regiment than in society, 
where he is not very forthcoming. 
I am afraid he is seriously in love ; 
though his conduct about Kate 
has been so strange, that I did not 
consider it necessary to tell you 
of an admiration that made no act- 
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vainee. At first I was uneasy: 
latterly, though I am sincerely 
sorry for the young man, I have 
felt relieved at seeing that his 
pride and delicacy of feeling have 
. stood in the way of his prosecut- 
ing his suit. The fact is, — and 
here come the cons^ — it is not only 
Ikt Mr. Douglas is poor, but there 
is an unpleasant mystery about his 
birth. He is supposed to be the 
natural son of an old Mr. Douglas, 
who bought this young man's 
commission for him, and left him 
vhat little fortune he has. I am 
sure he feels the stain upon his 
Krth keenly. Kate does not 
inow this ; and I have thought it 
unnecessary to tell her. She 
thinks he will pay you a visit be- 
fore long, and make his proposals, 
/greatly doubt it. He feels, as I 
do, that his social position renders 
him an unfitting suitor for Kate. 
I hope you will hear no more 
about him, and that she will grad- 
nally forget this little episode." 

So wrote a sensible and kindly 
woman of the world. Her broth- 
er received this letter on Sunday 
morning ; but he said nothing to 
Kate about it* Time would show 
whether she or Lady Clive was 
right. As to the drawback which 
appeared insuperable to his sister, 
in Vavasour's eyes it was an of- 
fence that might be condoned, if 
the offender foimd favor with him. 
And the man of whose character 
Lady Clive could write as she 



had done, he believed would find 
it. 

Kate, in the mean time, was un- 
disturbed by doubt or misgiving, 
and pursued the course she had 
laid down for herself as regarded 
their guest, without wavering. 
The ladies drove out daily to- 
gether; and, whenever they met 
any of the neighbors, Kate pulled 
up her ponies, and duly presented 
Mrs. Fitzroy. That lady winced 
a little at first. 

" Is it necessary, my dear ? " she 
said. 

" Yes," returned Kate, smiling. 
" You don't know what a small 
country neighborhood is. These 
good people live here from year's 
end to year's end. They consider 
it a right that they should know 
all the friends that stay with one ; 
and they *are mortally hurt if they 
are not introduced. Papa has al- 
ready offended them : so you must 
let me repair the mischief. Be- 
sides, if you take a cottage here, 
you must know them." 

" That is true," said Mrs. Fitz- 
roy, and sighed. Then, having 
made up her mind that no escape 
was possible, she went through 
the ordeal with so good a grace, 
that Kate was delighted. 

How she wished that she had 
never heard that idle gossip I 
Why could she not dismiss it from 
her mind, as she had dismissed a 
hundred other rumors from the 
village heretofore? She rated 
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herself soundly ; but, nevertheless, 
the uncomfortable impression re- 
mained, counteracting, in a great 
degree, the charm of her agreeable 
companion's society. 

" How devoted your father is to 
you 1 ." said Mrs. Fitzroy to her 
one day. 

*^ He has no one but me to care 
for in the world, you see,*' replied 
Kate, without thinking. 

** How very lonely he will be 
when you marry I " 

Kate said nothing, but flicked 
her ponies. 

" Do you remember your mother, 
Kate ? " asked Mrs. Fitzroy in a 
low voice, after a time. 

"No: I was only three when 
she died." 

" Who supplied her place to 
you, dear? " 

" I was sent home to my aunt. 
Lady Clive, and was educated by 
her.'^ 

Another pause. 

" Do you know, Kate, that, had 
things been different years ago, 
you might have been my daughter ? 
Your father and I were engaged 
once. You would probably not 
be as nice as you now are ; but do 
you* think you could have loved 
me as your mother ? " 

Kate looked up into her com- 
panion's face quickly. She felt 
the color come into her own cheek, 
and scarcely knew what to reply. 

" Had you been my mother," 
she said at last, " I have no doubt 



I should have loved you. I cannot 
fancy not loving one's mother." 

Mrs. Fitzroy turned away her 
face, and said no more. But her 
eyes were filled with tears wjien 
Kate looked at them a few minutes 
later; and she remembered her 
father had told her that Mrs. Fitz- 
roy had had children, and lost 
them. The girl's warm heart 
went out more unreservedly to 
the lonely woman than it had yet 
done. If she could only forget 
all those suggestions of a possible 
marriage with her father, she 
would embrace the poor childless 
mother. But Mrs. Rtzroy's words 
had forced those suggestions back 
upon her : there was no escape 
from them. 

What then ? Let her look the 
matter boldly in the face. When 
she and Christian Douglas were 
married, — and Kate's sanguine 
nature led her to believe that the 
marriage would be settled before 
another week was past, — it was 
idle to pretend to think that she 
could continue to live with her 
father. Her future husband was 
a soldier by choice ; and Kate, like 
Ker father, would have scorned 
the man who threw up his profes- 
sion at four and twenty to lead a 
life of inglorious sloth upon his 
wife's fortune. No : she must 
follow him wherever he might be 
sent, — to India or the Colonies. 
•She had made her election; and 
she was not one to waver or turn 
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back. If this man truly loved 
:r, as she believed, she njuat re- 
■iioiince her father and her home, 
for his sake. At best, her visits 
to Laurel Bank would ba rare : at 
"fforet, it might be years before she 
retarned to Europe. Tenderly 
attached to her father as she was, 
this would be a vei-y sore trial ; 
l)Ut there was no middle course 
possible. Ought she not to desire 
that he should feci the separation 
as little as possible ? that his lone- 
liness should be comforted by a 
corapauion ? that his declining 
years should be watched and eared 
for by one whose duty, as well as 
priTitege, it should be never to 
leave him ? Love without leaven 
of Belfishness or jealousy is rare ; 
and Kate's affections were 
perfectly schooled. We have her 
own teatimony that her heart 
Stowed before such direct avowal 
had been made her as would have 
JQBtiGed the bestowal in the eyes 
of prudence. Where she loved, it 
was with all her heart and all her 
strength ; and, generous as her 
nature was, I must admit that it 
was not without a hard struggle 
that she could entertain the id( 

her place heside her father being 
illed by another ; of a stranger 
;oining in between them, and 
«ing henceforward, by rjght, no 
its than by choice, his first con- 
ideration. That she brought her- 
elf to discuss, and at last to admit, 
ke advisability, for his sake, of 



such an usurpation, showed the 

girl's fine nature bett-er than an 
apathetic abandonment of her 
rights would have done. 

She was compelled to own, that 
no woman she had ever seen ap- 
peared so suited to her father as 
Mrs. Fitzroy. They had loved 
each other in early youth ; and 
Kate could not doubt that he re- 
tained a true and tender regJiid 
for His first love. He could not 
bear leaving home ; and here was 
a woman, who, in spite of her 
grace and fascination, was con- 
tented to sit down in a chirauey- 
corner for the remainder of her 
life. Kate became more critical 
than she had ever been before: 
she watched Mrs. Fitzroy's every 
look and action : she pondered 
over every chance word that 
might indicate character. It all 
fitted in: there was nothing that 
jarred the harmonious whole. 
And, as the days rolled by, Kate, 
observing her father also narrowlyf 
believed that obstruction on her 
part would be unjustifiable, if it 
were not useless as well. 

What forced this last considera- 
tion upon her was a little scene to 
which she was witness one night. 
Kate had not her father's passion 
for music. She liked English 
songs, of which she could compre- 
hend the words. She cared little 
for Italian ; and she frankly con- 
fessed that classical instrumental 
music bored her greatly. But 
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Vavasour delighted in hearing 
Mrs. Fitzroy play bits of Beetho- 
ven and Mozart; and each even- 
ing, when she moved to the piano, 
it had come to be an understood 
thing that certain favorite " move- 
ments" of his should open the 
programme. Kate sat patiently, 
wishing that she could find more 
pleasure in it; wishing, for her 
father's sake, that she possessed 
this gift of fingers (for such it 
seemed to her, and nothing more), 
and wondering a good deal what 
it all meant^ — whether, indeed, 
the composer had a distinct mean- 
ing to convey. Kate's mind was 
of that order for which the vague 
and impalpable has no charm. 
She honestly loved some poetry; 
but it was the vigorous, healthy 
poetry she could understand, not 
the melodious jingle, in which 
sense is subservient to sound. 
Now, this habit of always de- 
manding a meaning is fatal to the 
•enjoyment of music. 

On the night in question, — it 
was the Monday night, and the 
harvest-moon' was now nearly at 
the full, — Kate was standing at 
the conservatory-door, looking out 
on the moonUt garden, and inhal- 
ing the sweet dewy breath of the 
flowers in the still night-air, when 
Mrs. Fitzroy began playing a fugue 
of Bach's. How those passages 
ran after each other, and seemed 
to trip each other's heels up ! 
What an absence of melody I 



What an inextricable jumble of , 
sound it appeared to Kate ! To 
her thinking, it was peculiarly dis- ; 
sonant with the scene before her; 
and she noiselessly stepped out on 
the terrace, and stole away. I 
fear this escape was not altogether 
unpremeditated ; for she held some 
apples in her hand, which she had 
taken at dessert ; and her steps were 
now bent directly to the stables. 
Opening the door of the loose box 
in which her favorite horse stood, 
with sensitive nostril sniffing his 
mistress's approach, ears pricked, 
and eyes expectant, she let in a 
flood of moonlight which shim- 
mered upon-bis chestnut flanks, and 
turned the yellow straw into gold. 
The horse neighed his welcome. 

"My beauty, my dear old fel- 
low ! " said the girl, with one arm 
round her favorite's neck, while 
in the most gentlemanlike manner 
he took the apple from h^ other 
hand with his soft lips. "Your 
neigh is more musical in my ears 
than all the Bach's fugues in 
the world. That is what I call 
real melody. Beauty. I wonder 
whether you think my voice so. 
At all events, no one else does, 
I'm afraid. Who will bring you 
apples when I'm gone ? Will she^ 
I wonder? But unless I'm 'sent 
across the seas to await her Ma- 
jesty's pleasure,' as they say of 
convicts. Beauty and I will re- 
main together, dear — won't we? 
— till death do us part." 
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The sound of the old coach- 
man's and groom's voices, as they 
approached leisurely across the 
yard, and entered the saddle-room 
adjoining the loose box, met Kate's 
ear. She was administering her 
last apple when she caught the 
following words — 

"I'll bet ye five bob, Mr. 
James, as she'll be missus here 
afore three months is past." 

"Well, she's a handsome lady. 
I don't know as I ever seed a 
finer, nor a nicer spoken. But, 
for all that, I don't want the young 
missus's nose to be put out o' 
joint; and if there was a fam'ly, 
ye see, George, it'd be share and 
share alike, I s'pose." 

The blood rushed to Kate's face. 
The idea had never crossed her 
mind. But, if she tried to influ- 
ence her father against marrying 
Mrs. Fitzroy, would not every one 
think, might not even he be 
brought to suspect, that she was 
moved by some mercenary con- 
sideration of this kind? No! 
Her dear father, at least, would 
never believe this ; though, to the 
vulgar mind, it would be the 
gravamen of her trial. The ser- 
vants already talked of it: it had 
come to that I 

She was sitting on a bench in 
the garden now, her heart still in 
a tumult of perplexity and indig- 
nation. The fugue had ceased. 
Now and again a hand was passed 
over the keys, and a long ripple of 

4 



notes broke upon the silence,which 
was responded to by the distant 
bark of a dog ; then, again, all was 
still. The clematis shook its fra- 
grance over her from the wall 
above : at her feet the heavy- 
headed carnations glowed motion- 
less in the moonlight. All seemed 
at peace, save her own heart ; and 
there the straggle that had been 
going on for days had reached its 
crisis in this courageous endeavor 
to see what was for her father's 
happiness, and to act accordingly, 
no matter at what sacrifice to her- 
self. 

«* Oft in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber's chain hath bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me,*' 

the sweet voice began at last. 
Kate loved the old melody. She 
rose, and drew near the window. 
The lamps had been sent away, 
as they only attracted the moths. 
The window was open ; and the 
corner of the room where the 
singer sat was flooded with moon- 
light. It turned the long taper 
fingers into ivory scarcely less pure 
than the keys over which they 
moved : it seemed to make an 
aureola round that beautiful head, 
across the features of which an 
expression of infinite sadness now 
played ; and it lighted the profile of 
the man who leaned on the piano, 
facing her, his dark eyes immova- 
bly fixed on the countenance be- 
fore him. 
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The song is ended. 

" Ah," says Vavasour, drawing 
a dfeep breath, " how often in In- 
dia, 'ere slumber's chain had 
bound me,' I lay at night, and 
thought of that song ! You sang 
it the very last evening we were 
together. Do you remember ? " 

"I had rather not recall that 
time, my friend. It is only pain- 
ful." 

"It was the happiest in my 
life," says Vavasour quickly. 

" All my after-sorrows were the 
consequence and punishment of 
my weakness then." 

Mrs. Fitzroy utters these words 
in a low voice. " I cannot bear to 
think of it. You, whose life has 
gone smoothly, who are not ut- 
terly lonely, as I am, — you, Wil- 
liam, with a dear child at your 
side to love and reverence you, in 
whom all your hopes centre " [here 
the low voice trembled], — "yott, 
thank God I have never suffered, 
can never suffer, as I have." 

" My married life was not " — 
begins Vavasour impetuously ; 
then he checks himself. " Well, 
she is gone. I'll say nothing of 
her. She might have been differ- 
ent with another sort of man. 
But we weren't suited : that's cer- 
tain. I dare say it was all for the 
best." 

"I am sure you have nothing 
to reproach yourself with; and 
you have your reward now for 
past trial in Kate, who is " — 



JThe girl heard no more. She 
turned swiftly across the lawn to a 
seat, where she only caught the dis- 
tant murmur of the voices through 
the window. Not until her name 
was mentioned, did it occur \xi 
her that the speakers had forgot* 
ten her probable vicinity. But 
she could not regret that she had 
heard those few words. They 
seemed to make her path more , 
clear to her. She knew now, for 
the first time, that the mother 
whom she could not remember, 
and had rarely heard mentioned, 
had never been a " helpmeet " to 
her father ; that he had only 
known happiness within these lasi? 
few years, when Kate had beeiv 
all in all to him. If she left him. 
now, was it not a duty to do all in 
her power that the void might be 
filled ? And how could it be fiUed 
so fitly as by the early love which 
it was clear the man's true heart 
had ne^er forgotten ? 

CHAPTER IX. 

A BAZAAB in aid of the local 
charities was held at Barfield on 
the following day. Kate had been 
begged to hold a stall, in concert 
with some matron of importance, 
but had declined. She felt herself, 
however, doubly bound to go there 
as a visitor; and, in spite of all 
Mrs. Fitzroy's supplications to be 
excused, she insisted on that lady's 
accompanying her. 
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" We need not stay ten minutes, 
you know." 

" But what is the use of my go- 
ing ? I have no money to throw 
away." 

" I mean to lay out ten pounds, 
that is, a pound a minute ; whiph 
I am sure will be handsome for us 
both." 

" Why not get your papa to go, 
and leave me quietly at home ? " 

" Because papa won't. He does 
nearly all that I ask him ; but a 
bazaar is one of the things I never 
can induce him to ,go to. You 
won't be so cruel as to make me 
go with Mrs. Loveden ? You know 
I can't go alone." 

Then Mrs. Fitzroy submitted, 
with a sigh, to the inevitable. 

At Barfield there is a military 
detachment of one company from 
the garrison-town twenty miles 
distant. The detachment had 
procured the* services of its regi- 
mental band in aid of the good 
work ; and this was the liveliest 
feature in the day's proceedings, 
which were as monotonously irri- 
tating as fancy fairs usually are ; 
standing in about the same rela- 
tion to a good business-lDazaar, 
that an amateur opera does to the 
genuine article at Covent Gar- 
den. 

Of course, all Millwood was 
there ; every wagonette, one-horse 
chaise, and even donkey-chair, 
having been pressed into the ser- 
vice of the ladies. Wondrous was 



the attire of some of our acquaint- 
ance ; the appearance of Miss 
Tarragon, indeed, causing quite a 
commotion in the room. Her 
garment in hue was green, perhaps 
a thought bright ; but Petrarch 
does not state the exact shade of 
Laura's robe. Who knows? It 
may not have been less vivid than 
Miss Tarragon's. It was the sin- 
gular fashion in which her gown 
was caught up behind, to a height 
which made her resemble a Bou- 
logne fish- wife in search of crabs 
on the sands, which excited the 
mirth of those who were unaccus- 
tomed to Miss Tarragon's appear- 
ance. But, as she sensibly re- 
marked, the great thing was to 
keep your feet free in a crowd, 
and your gown out of the dust. 
For the crowd was great ; but it 
prevailed nothing against Miss 
Tarragon. Mrs. Crowe observed 
of her friend, that she was like a 
two-pronged steel fork stuck firmly 
into the ground. She was vigor- 
ous in voice upon this occasion, 
and drastic in her measures for the 
enforcement of benevolence upon 
the unready. As Mrs. Crowe said, 
" Eliza is the sort of woman whom 
the man in the parable would 
have sent out to compel the people 
to come to his marriage-feast." 

She stood at the door with a 
hideous cushion, for which she 
was collecting tickets for a raflBe ; 
and she swooped down upon each 
new arrival, and never relaxed her 
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talons till she had wrung the half- 
crown from her victim. 

Here, too, a little farther on, 
was Mrs. Loveden, in an attitude 
of almost tearful supplication, 
holding a photograph-book in her 
hand, for which she was humbly 
but vainly endeavoring to find 
twenty subscribers at a shilling 
each. She met with an inexora- 
ble refusal from most of those 
who were still bleeding from Miss 
Tarragon, — an epitome of the 
world's conduct every day, which 
succumbs to force, and is offended 
at feebleness. Mrs. Loveden wore 
a muslin, over which a small flower 
had originally meandered ; but the 
tortuous stems which supported 
these blossoms had, in successive 
** washes " disappeared, leaving 
the ground faintly speckled, as it 
were, by a colony of pale fleas. A 
red Indian scarf embroidered in 
many colors — ''a relic of her 
aflfluent days," as she told us all — 
was, we need hardly say, always 
slipping from her shoulders, and 
getting round people's legs; and 
the number of times her handker- 
chief and gloves were picked up 
by strangers, and presented to her, 
was not to be counted. 

" Why don't you put your 
gloves on your hands, and keep 
them there, and stuff your hand- 
kerchief into your pocket?" said 
Miss Tarragon indignantly, when, 
for the second time, the " flotsam 
and jetsam" of Mrs. Loveden's 



frail bark were swept by the great 
human wave under the spinster's 
feet. But this was just what poor 
Mrs. Loveden could never do. 

Capt. Boycott was invaluable. 
So few men would make them- 
selves really useful I but here was 
one, who, being large and strong, 
could convoy young ladies through 
the crowd, and accosted everyone, 
and fetched cups of tea, and called 
carriages, and held the box from 
which all the lotteries were drawn. 

Mrs. Crowe presided over a 
cohort of young ladies at the tea- 
stall. She had at first declined 
this post, thinking she would hav© 
fewer opportunities for turning her 
friends into ridicule than by mix- 
ing in the crowd ; but then she 
could hardly do this without 
spending %ome money : whereas to 
sit at the receipt of custom for 
tea and cakes which you have not 
provided is a cheap and effective 
act of benevolence. So she de- 
cided in favor of the latter course. 

Alcibiades was in attendance at 
tliis table, carrying about cups of 
tea, which were always half spilt 
before they reached their destina- 
tion. Mrs. Loveden had wished 
her son to wear his uniform. It 
was only when Capt. Boycott 
represented to her that even the 
three officers quartered at Barfield 
would not appear in regimentals, 
that she was induced to abandon 
the idea, consoled by the reflec- 
tion that there was Kate's croquet- 
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party two days later, which being 
** at home," so to speak, there 
could be no impropriety in the 
dear boy's dazzling them all by his 
scarlet and gold on that occasion, 
just for once and away. 

It is four o'clock, and the din is 
at its height in the town hall. All 
the great county families have ar- 
rived : there is a circle of footmen 
worthy of a London concert round 
the door. The band is " tu-tuing " 
its iQudest in the gallery: sirens 
are luring men to their destruc- 
tion down below. The more 
modest of these mermaids remain 
in their caves, and only angle with 
their smiles, and other tempting 
bait, for the loose fish who swim 
past. The boldest pursue their 
prey, hang on to them,- will take 
no denial : " Only seven and six- 
pence for this card-case. My own 
work. You can't refuse me ! ' 
" This smoking-cap, — only two 
pounds ! The very thing to suit 
your complexion. Well, if you 
won't buy it, will you help me to 
get up a lottery for it ? Five shil- 
ling tickets — you'll take one 
yourself, of course ? " 

Into this Babel, Kate, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Fitzroy, who is 
dressed so as to attract as little 
attention as possible, but whose 
height and beauty render it impos- 
sible for her to pass unobserved, 
enter, and make their way up the 
Toom. Kate has taken two tickets 
of Miss Tarragon, and has moved 



on. She is now opposite Mrs. 
Loveden, whose face and ringlets 
are in a state of active exudation 
from the heat, and v/^hose voice is 
really piteous as she cries, — 

" Oh, my dear, dear Kate I I 
am so thankful you are come I 
You'll help me, I'm sure, my 
dear — and you, Mrs. Fitzroy. 
Oh, how cool you both look I 
I'm ready to drop with the heat, 
and with this horricj book ; and no 
one will buy a ticket ! and I can't 
get a cup of tea. I shall faint, I 
know^ if I don't get some. Have 
you seen Alcibiades ? If I could 
only find him, he would get me 
some ; but I can't leave this spot. 
My only chance of selling tickets 
is to stay here. Oh, dear I I am 
so hot! Where's my handker- 
chief? I must have dropped it. 
How odd I Oh ! don't give your- 
self the trouble. Thank you, my 
love, thank you I And where can 
my gloves be gone ? Oh ! here 
they are under your feet : so 
sorry! Positively, I declare, 
there's Miss Tarragon has sold 
her last ticket. Why, why, 
should every one buy her tickets, 
and no one buy mine ? Is it not 
hard, my love ? What I take 
them all? Do you mean that 
you will actually buy them all? 
Oh, you dear, dear " — 

She was about to fall on Kate's 
neck ; but the latter vigorously 
staved her off. 

Oh, there's Capt. Boycott 1" 
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orietJ Mrs. Lovedi 
frantic clutch at his arm. "i>u 
get me a cup of tea I there's a 
dear, good man I " 

'* But, my dear Mrs, Loveden, 
it is impossible to carry a cup 
tlirougli this crowd. The tea-stall 
ia quite at the other end. - I'll 
take you there." 

" Tea ? " exclaimed Miss Tarra- 
gon, who bore down upon the cap- 
tain at this moment. " Who wants 
tea at this hour ? — much too early. 
You miike your Liiside_, like a 
washer-woman 'a fingers, Mrs. 
Loveden, with all the hot water 
you swallow, — Capt. Boycott, I 
want my lottery drawn now. 
You must go round and get the 
ticket-holders," 

" But I do want some tea so 
badly," pleaded Mrs, Loveden ; 
" and I don't know where to go, 
or how to get there." 

' Nonsense I Walk down the 
room: you have legs, I suppose, 
as I have." 

" Oh, dear, I'm so hot and so 
nervous I I wish Alcibiades were 
here. There, I have lost my 
gloves again I " 

" I tell you what, you will lose 
your honnet, if you don't take 
care. It's hanging on the back 
of your neck. Why don't you 
drive a pin into your head, as I do?" 

Kate, who had been making 
some purchases at a neighboring 
stall, here came to the poor dis- 
solving lady's help, and, seeing 






that the captain was reft froq 
her, offered to convoy her to ti 
tea-stall. But the captain cotd 
not let Miss Vavasour go withooft 
a little flouriahing compliment. 

" You and your friend, Wbb. 
Kate, are the observed of all ob- 
servers, quite the rose and tlie 
rosebud 1 " 

" Oh t I'm only a bramUe," 
laughed Kate ; " and I wish I v 
in my hedge at this moment- 
Brambles ought not to come into I 
crowds. — Put your arm in mine, 
Mrs. Loveden, and we will try ' 
and get to the tea. ■ — Will you fi 
low us close, Mrs. Fitzroy ? 

But, as she looked at that 1 
she observed that Mrs. Fitzrc^] 
suddenly started. The next i 
mcnt she whispered in Kati 
ear, — 

" Do not mind me ; hut I c. 
stand this heat, and must got i 
the air. Say nothing. I shall'* 
slip out quietly: you will find 
me in the carriage when you 
come out. I had rather go alone : 
BO pleast, .dear, say nothing." 

Kate nodded her assent. She 
saw that her guest's indisposition 
was more nervous than physical, 
and that the kindest act was silent- 
ly to obey her wish. 

A minute later, Capt. Boycott 

and Miss Tarragon were arrestftt 

by a tall man, whose manner v 

marked by an inquisitive condj 

scension. A friend, evidently i 

foreigner, was with him. 
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ILe lail man took off his liat to 
lie sjimst-er, but did not address 
itt. He laid his hand on the eap- 
Oia'a arm, and said; — 

"How do. Boycott ? Who's the 
lady with Miss Vavasour, — the 
one you spoke to just now?" 

"Hft, ah I " laughs the captain 
jlfly. " I know you've an eye for 
bwnty. Lord Henry. Prodigious 
BoewoniarL, ain't she? She is a 
ita. Fitzroy." 

"You are right, then," cries the 
tall nan, addressing his compan- 
Jao. '• By Jove ! how exti-aordi- 
naiT 1 " Then, turning again to the 
csptain, " How on earth did Miss 
Vavasour come to know her ? " 

"She is an old friend of Vava- 
MDr'a ; " then, in a loud whisper,_ 
"Nothing wrong, I hope, eh ? " 

Lard Henry stoops, and says 
something in the captain's ear. 
"Don't mention it. Boycott; I 
doa't want to make mischief. It's 
BO business of mine, you know: 
.«nly it'a a pity, such a nice giil as 
It." 

"What's a pity?" demands 
Tarragon fiercely; for she 
stand it no longer. Lord 
Btioty once spoke to her, some 
■ears ago, and ever since has con- 
ined himself to a distant, super- 
lilious bow upon the rare oeca- 
■ when they meet. But to 
I she is supremely indifferent. 
(he is no tuft-hunter, whatever 
ilae she may be. She simply re- 
•fixda Lord Henry as an idiot, who 



does not recognize superior merit 
when he finds it; and she is not 
to be deterred by such purely per- 
sonal considerations from slaldng 
her thirst for information, 

So she demands boldly, " WTiat'a 
a pity? " 

" Oh, nothing ! " returns his lord- 
ship, recoiling from the attack. 

"Why don't you say ojtt what 
you've got to say ? I always do. 
What is the use of this whispering. 
Lord Henry ? " 

" I whisper," says Lord Henry, 
looking at her full in the face, 
" when I do not wish to be over- 
heard. I am afraid of alarming 
you, Miss Tarragon."' 

"Alarming mel Nonsense 1 
Something about that Mrs. Fitz- 
roy, eh ? I was sure of it," 

" You have guessed it, Miss 
Tarragon. 1 remarked to Capt. 
Boycott that it was a pity Miss 
Vavasour should be with her, as 
Mrs. Fitzroy is only just recovered 
from scarlet-fever." 

" Pshaw I I don't believe a word 
of it," cries Miss Tarragon, as 
Lord Henry, with scarcely re- 
pressed laughter, moves on, while 
the captain, like a huge eel, slips 
from her grasp, ostensibly to col- 
lect the ticket-holders for the raf- 
fle. Do not think to escape, most 
amiable of human sieves ! Miss 
TaiTagon can bide her time. She 
will shake the truth out of you 
sooner or later. 

As Kate straggled with Mrs. 
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Loveden through the crowd, she 
found herself pressed close to the 
stall of a great lady, the sister-in- 
law of the Lord Henry we have 
just met. Kate had her own rea- 
sons for not coming more into con- 
tact than needful with these peo- 
ple; and she would not have 
stopped now, had not the lady 
called out, — 

** Miss Vavasour, pray stop a 
moment : I want to speak to you. 
First, though, can't I tempt you 
with these hunting-sketches done 
by my brother Henry ? " 

*' No, thank you," replied Kate 
decidedly. 

** Nor this little * coin de feu ' 
of my own work? The pattern 
came from Paris. Only four 
pounds." 

Kate did not particularly admire 
it ; but she was impelled by igno- 
ble motives to say, " Very well, I 
will take it." 

She was anxious to get away 
before Lord Henry should come up. 
She was envying Mrs. Fitzroy, and 
counting the minutes till she could 
join her ; and she must leave the 
room with a clear conscience, and 
an empty purse ; all of which 
reasons, in solution, prompted her 
to lay down four of her remainiiig 
six sovereigns in return for the 
embroidered garment, which, being 
of Parisian design and patrician 
execution, could not but be cheap 
at the money. 

While the great lady, with her 



own delicate fingers, leisurely 
folded Miss Vavasour's purchase 
in paper, she leaned forward, and 
said in a low, impressive voice, 
that was meant to convey the in- 
terest and protection vouchsafed 
to one who needed them by a 
superior order of being, — 

" Pardon me, my dear Miss Va- 
vasour, as*you have no mother, if 
I say, that, from what I have been 
told of her, you ought not to be 
seen with the person who came 
into this room with you. You 
cannot know what is said of her, I 
am sure, or" — 

" Thank you, I know all the 
Millwood gossip. I am sorry you 
should think it worth notice." 

** This is not Millwood gossip, 
Miss Vavasour," said the lady, 
shaking her head more in sorrow 
than in wrath. " It comes from a 
friend of ours, an Italian, who is 
staying with us, and who knew 
this Mrs. Fitzroy in Florence, 
where, he says, .no one visited 
her." 

" Then he ought to be ashamed 
of himself," returned Kate indig- 
nantly. " No Englishman, I hope, 
would have so little chivalry as 
to malign a defenceless woman. 
Mrs. Fitzroy has had a life of sor- 
row and trial, which is quite suffi- 
cient reason for her avoiding the 
world." 

" I am sorry you take that tone. 
Miss Vavasour," said the lady 
more coldly. " Our friend is the 
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last person in the world to malign 
any one, as you call it; and I 
warned you for your own good, 
as bein^ seen with a person of 
that sort is likely to damage you ; 
and having no mother " — 

**But I have a father, who is 
quite able to take care of me. I 
am sure your motives are excel- 
lent, and I am much obliged to 
you ; but I never listen to scandal, 
and I never give up a friend. Is 
my parcel ready ? Thank you : 
good-morning." 

And, without waiting for a re- 
joinder, she turned away. Mrs. 
Loveden had not heard a word of 
what had passed. She only ob- 
served that Kate's eye sparkled, 
and her cheek was flushed. As 
they neared the tea-stall, Alcibia- 
des charged the crowd like a bull, 
with his head lowered, his arms, 
like horns, being extended, and 
culminating in a teacup, and plate 
of biscuits. 

** Look at him I Here he is ! 
Here is dear Alcibiades I Noiv we 
are all right. Now I am sure you 
will feel quite safe, my dear Kate," 
says the young man's fond parent, 
'* with the arm of my stalwart 
young waiTior to protect us." 

" Both his arms are fully em- 
ployed," laughs Kate ; *' and I as- 
sure you I feel quite safe, only hot 
and irritable. — Take care, Alci- 
biades, or you will have that tea 
all over me, and I shall never for- 
give you." 



She spoke not a moment too 
soon. There were breakers dash- 
ing over those China cliffs above 
her head (the " storm in a teacup " 
being actually realized for once) ; 
and, as the youth moved his arm 
from Kate's vicinity, a sudden jerk 
it received sent the contents of the 
cup down Mrs. Loveden's back. 

The poor lady uttered an hys- 
terical cry, and melted into tears. 
Alcibiades stood with his mouth 
open, speechless and helpless. 
Kate was for carrying her off to 
the cloak-room to be dried; but 
the object of her solicitude re- 
sisted this, gasping, between her 
sobs, — 

" N — no ! N — no ! Only give 
me some tea ! " 

" Good gracious I " cried Mrs. 
Crowe. " Hasn't she had 
enough ? " 

" You had better take off your 
scarf: it is dripping," said Kate. 
And, whipping out her new pur- 
chase, she added, "Put on this 
jacket. I present it to you in 
compensation of Alcibiades' awk- 
wardness ; for, if I hadn't spoken, 
it would have been over me." 

Mrs. Loveden was for weeping 
afresh, — partly at Kate's unre- 
flecting use of the word "awk- 
wardness," partly over the cream- 
stained relic of her affluent days, 
partly at her sweet Kate's kind- 
ness. 

But Kate was not disposed to 
be wept over. She had done all 
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that was needful, and now made 
the best of her way out of the 
hall, only stopping for a moment 
to give Capt. Boycott her remain- 
ing money to invest in what lot- 
teries hef chose. 

She stepped into the open air, 
and breathed freely once more. 
She regretted that she had ever 
entered that horrid place. She 
shook the dust from off her feet ; 
but the invisible dust that gathers 
from contact with evil, upon the 
fine machinery of thought, is not 
so easily to be swept away. 

CHAPTER X. 

Both ladies were very silent 
during their drive home. Into the 
condition of Mrs. Fitzroy's mind 
it does not concern us to inquire 
at this moment: it is enough to 
state that she made no effort to 
conceal that she felt depressed, 
and disinclined for any sustained 
conversation. Kate was only too 
ready to fall in with the humor of 
her companion. When Mrs. Fitz- 
roy had left the hall so suddenly, 
Kate had felt persuaded that it 
was not on account of the heat, 
but because some sad reminiscence 
had been accidentally stirred, and 
that her companion, long unused 
to crowds, could not stand the 
strain put upon her. 

The rumors she had heard, 
without Kate's harboring the sus- 
picion they were meant to excite, 



tended to confirm this theory, and 
to account for Mrs. Fitzroy's i&cir 
turnity. There was no doubt but 
that the person who hid recog- 
nized her she had also seen. He 
was associated in her mind with 
the bitter past ; perhaps with her 
husband, or, it might be, with her 
dead children. Kate was too 
loyal to believe evil of the woman 
she really liked, and was trying 
hard to love. To sit beside her 
there, entertaining a doubt about 
her companion, would have been 
impossible to Kate. She would 
have turned round, and asked her 
openly to explain the origin of 
these malevolent reports, had she 
not felt confident that they were 
baseless. Young as she was, it 
had been her fate, unfortunately, 
to hear a great deal of gossip ; ahd 
expeiience had taught her that not 
one scandalous story in fifty had 
any foundation in truth. There- 
fore she dismissed this now firom 
her mind as unworthy a moment's 
thought; and, as to telling her 
father what she had heard, she 
would have scouted the idea. 

Then her thoughts flew to Chris- 
tian Douglas. Hitherto I have 
said but little of her feelings 
towards the young soldier, leaving 
her to express them in her own 
words to her father. Absolute 
confidence in all she loved was 
the keynote of Kate's character. 
The refrain of Enid's song, " Trust 
me not at all, or trust me all in 
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all," might have been her motto. 

It indicated her natural standpoint 

in every relation of life, arising 

^M from a condition of sentiment she 

could no more have modified than 

she could have changed the color 

of her eyes. She was no gushing, 

enthusiastic girl ; she did not 

lightly bestow her affections, or 

even her friendships ; and she was 

richly endowed with that most 

unconimon possession, common 

sense. 

If I insist on these points, it is 
because I believe, that while they 
apparently render it more difficult 
to understand Kate's absolute sur- 
render of her heart to a man she 
had known but a few weeks, and 
who had as yet never openly 
«poken of his love, they in reality 
explain it. Without affirming 
that Kate had any wonderful in- 
right into human character, she 
had strong instincts; apd they 
had led her from the very first to 
regard with favor the young sol- 
dier of few words, whose admira- 
tion was wrung from him, as it 
were; who, if he worshipped, — 
and it was pretty evident to all that 
he did so, — worshipped silently, 
protesting only with his eyes, 
which never left her when he had 
quitted her side to make way 
for more demonstrative admirers. 
Had Kate been a coquette, it 
might have been thought that 
such conduct piqued her. The 
truth is, it interested her, as 



being unlike that of any young 
man she had hitherto known. 
She was not at all averse to 
admiration ; but she valued it at 
its proper worth. She was well 
aware how much of the incense 
which Lord Henry and others laid 
at her feet was due to the fact of 
her being heiress to three or four 
thousand a year. Had innocence 
of the world's ways, or a colossal 
vanity, blinded her on this point, 
Mrs. Crowe and others would as- 
suredly have opened her eyes. 
Therefore, the aspect in which 
Christian Douglas presented him- 
self, from a very early period in 
their acquaintance, was singularly 
calculated to impress Kate. Here 
was a stalwart young fellow, the 
life and soul of his regiment, the 
favorite of all, hitherto heart- 
whole, if report spoke truly. This 
frank, chivalrous young English- 
man showed unmistakably that he 
was at last smitten. He was no 
flirt. If he did not talk to Kate, 
he talked to none else ; and he 
only went to places where she was 
to be found. And yet Christian 
Douglas, who was said to be not 
overburdened with this world's 
goods, far from avowing his love 
for the heiress, obviously shrank 
from doing so. She explained it 
all to her own satisfaction, as we 
know. Those last words of his, 
asking pennission to pay a running 
visit to Laurel Bank in the course 
of a few days, had fortified her 
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hope, and cleared away all doubt 
that pride would prevent his speak- 
ing. 

Whether Douglas had men- 
tioned having to be in London in 
the middle of the week, I know 
not ; but, for some reason or other, 
the impression on Kate's mind was, 
that he would not appear at Lau- 
rel Bank before Friday or Satur- 
day. She had for that reason 
fixed the croquet-party for Thurs- 
day. She arranged in her imagi- 
nation now, as she drove along, 
all that would pass between him 
and her father. She seemed to 
hear the simple, straightforward 
words in which Christian Douglas 
would tell of his love and his 
poverty, and plead for time to en- 
able him to distinguish himself, and 
rise in his profession, should Mr. 
Vavasour refuse to give his daugh- 
ter to a poor subaltern. And she 
knew the half-cordial, half-irritable 
manner in which her dear father 
would at first respond, until whol- 
ly won by the young soldier's 
manly frankness. 

How strange tliat poor human 
nature should persist in such de- 
lusion, when the substance of 
things present so rarely resembles 
in the least the shadows we have 
forecast of them ! 

The day following was a verj^ 
quiet one at Laurel Bank, and 
one of much agitated cackle, and 
waddling to and fro, among the 
geese upon the village green. 



First, the weak, good-natured 
captain had been caught and 
pinned by Miss Tarragon, while 
smoking his pipe upon his door- 
step. She had not left him till 
every word of the gossip which 
•Lord Henry had whispered had 
been wrung from the captain's 
unwilhng lips. He dreaded Miss 
Tarragon's virulence. He would, 
probably, in due course of time, 
have yielded to temptation, and 
breathed the scandal into the 
affrighted ear of the sentimental 
Mrs. Loveden, or slyly cliuckled 
over it with the lively Mrs. Crowe ; 
but, though gossip was his meat 
and drink, he had no mind to 
make mischief, being really kindly 
natured ; and the spinster's loud- 
voiced diatribes always alarmed 
the good captain. He had no 
choice, however, but to " stand 
and deliver" before this social 
high way- woman. 

And, lo I before Miss Tarragon 
has left him, up comes Mrs. Love- 
den, who, having observed them 
from her window, runs over, " with 
just my shawl, you know, quite 
by chance, to Mrs. Jennings's, for 
a skein of worsted." Neither of 
her friends is deceived by this 
fiction ; and Miss Tarragon re- 
proves her sternly for coming out 
without her bonnet, which, in a 
woman of her time of life, is 
neither morally befitting, nor 
physically prudent. But the spin- 
ster is too eager to tell and to dis- 
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CUSS the news she has heard to 
, waste many words on Mrs. Love- 
den. Then, in due course of 
time, all three go over to the 
admiral's. 

That afternoon, a solemn con- 
clave was held. What was to be 
done? It was too, too dreadful 
to contemplate what would proba- 
bly befall their respected and im- 
maculate community, were no steps 
taken to avert the evil. This viper 
who had nestled herself among 
their flowers of innocence, this 
"scarlet lady of Babylon," as the 
admiral styled her, would, un- 
questionably, become the mistress 
of Laurel Bank, the leading lady 
of their immediate neighborhood. 
Either they must consent to con- 
tamination, and visit her, or give 
up the delights of Laurel Bank, 
its gardens, its little dinners, its 
social advantages of many kinds. 

"Oh! if this should, indeed, 
turn out to be true," wailed Mrs. 
Loveden. " Poor Kate ! " 

"I can't pity her," said Miss 
Tarragon ; " for I warned her 
about this person, and she was 
very hoity-toity to me. I saw 
from the very first what Mrs. 
Fitzroy was; though you^ Mrs. 
Loveden, chose to take the good- 
natured view of her conduct. It 
is so easy to be good natured I Of 
course, her avoidance of us all 
now is easily explained. Some- 
body must speak to Mr. Vavasour. 
I think you, admiral, oughU'^^ 



" I? " cried the veteran angrily. 
" Why should / speak ? It is no 
business of mine. I have no wife 
nor daughter. It is purely a 
ladies' question, ma'am." 

"Then you, Capt. Boycott," 
said Miss Tarragon, whisking 
round suddenly upon him: "it is 
your duty to prevent this ; for you 
may have a wife some day, though 
you haven't now, — and think of 
the containination ! " 

The captain looked scared and 
sheepish. " 'Pon my soul, I'm not 
a marrying man ; and I wouldn't 
speak to Vavasour for any thing. 
He's not a chap you cari speak to 
like that, you see, though he's such 
a good fellow." 

" Good fellow, indeed I " snorted 
Miss Tarragon, " foisting an in- 
famous character upon us. I de- 
clare, men are greater cowards 
than women. You'll speak then, 
Eliza, — you, as a married wo- 
man, who feel that this creature 
ought and must be turned out of 
society?" 

" On the contrary, I am all for 
keeping her in," said Mrs. Crowe. 
" It will be such a thing to have 
one open and decided sinner among 
us, whom we can all throw stones 
at. Our virtues and our petty vices 
are becoming so monotonous ! " 

Miss TaiTagon lastly turned 
with withering scorn to Mrs. 
Loveden. 

" It is no use appealing to you^ 
Mrs. Loveden. I shall have to 
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undertake the task of appealing 
to Kate myself. As an unmarried 
woman, I cannot discuss the sub- 
ject with Mr. Vavasour, I sup- 
pose ; " (oh, boasted valor I) " but 
I am resolved that the matter 
shall not rest here. I'll go up 
this very afternoon." 

But she was doomed to disap- 
pointment. Miss Vavasour was 
" out ; " and, though her visitor 
stalked about the gardens for 
nearly two hours, her patience 
was not rewarded. Kate, from 
her boudoir-window up stairs, 
watched her, and did not descend 
till the church clock had struck 
six, and summoned Miss Tarragon 
to her dinner. 

CHAPTER XL 

Theke was a heavy storm that 
night ; and it was feared that the 
fine weather, which had been unin- 
terrupted for an unusual time, was 
now broken, and that Kate's party 
would be ruined. But the rain, 
which fell for some hours, did no 
more than refresh the parched 
ground ; and the lightened clouds 
were seen scudding away before 
a north-east wind an hour after 
sunrise. Then the mist that lay 
on the hot earth was gradually 
lifted ; the birds^ with a prophetic 
instinct as to the pale lemon- 
colored sky, sang among the drip- 
ping boughs, as if intoxicated ; 
and Nature set to work to repair 



the temporary mischief that her 
children had suffered in the night. 
Where the stem was broken, she 
pushed forth a fresh shoot : where 
the blossom was snapped off, a 
baby bud was born. What the 
garden lost in brilliant e&oresence, 
it gained in freshness of verdure. 
The grass, which had grown hard 
and brown, once more felt elastic 
under the feet. The dusty laurels 
near the roads were washed pure 
green. By ten o'clock, even the 
admiral's lugubrious croakings 
were silenced. There was no 
doubt about it, that the day — 
which was to prove the most 
eventful one in the lives of most 
of those in whose fate we are con- 
cerned — would be glorious. The 
marquee could be erected without 
fear of its serving as a refuge from 
showers ; and the cook consolidated 
her Mont Blanc of ice in the com- 
fortable assurance that there would 
be a grateful assemblage to prize 
and praise it. 

At mid-day the captain was, as 
usual, at the station when the 
train arrived. A young man 
jumped from the first-class car- 
riage, and claimed a gun-case, a 
hat-box, and well-worn portman- 
teau, on which was painted in 
white letters, — 

Lieut. C. Douglas, 
— th Light Infantry. 

He was rather above the middle 
height, and slight. Critically ex- 
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amined, his figure was decidedly 
Ids best point; for the counte- 
nance, though attractive, was not 
absolutely handsome. He looked 
like what he was, — a gentleman 
and an English soldier, to the very 
heart's core. It may seem absurd 
to say that his carriage could hardly 
have belonged to a foreigner; 
but those who observe closely 
will understand what is meant by 
the strengthful ease which charac- 
terizes the firmly-knit frame of a 
young Englishman bred to ath- 
letic exercises. It is as tempered 
steel compared with cast iron. 
Look at the rigid Prussian officer, 
whose muscular power is shown 
by the weight he can lift ; at that 
wiry and uneasy Frenchman, so 
dexterous in the use of the foil. 
Though both are as strong as this 
Douglas, neither possesses the 
same careless grace and elasticity 
of limb, which perhaps, after all, 
is as much a result of a particular 
training of the mind as of the body. 
As Kate had flatteringly ob- 
served, this young man's eyes 
resembled her old dog " Lion's," 
in their fire and faithful direct- 
ness. You never detected a shifty 
or uncertain glance; and as, in 
looking at " Lion," you felt that he 
must be far above stealing a bone, 
so, when your eye met Douglas's, 
you would have put your hand 
into the fire upon his incapacity 
to commit an underhand or treach- 
erous deed. The eyes had this, 



also, in common with the old 
Newfoundland's, — that their ex- 
pression was one of a reserved 
melancholy ; of which, in the 
dog's case, science has never yet 
detected the cause, but which, in 
biped and quadruped alike, strange 
to say, is not found to be inconsist- 
ent with a high spirit and fiery 
energy when roused. 

His hair was cropped, soldier- 
like, which is the next remove 
from convict-like ; and his smooth 
brown face was unadorned, save 
by a very small light mustache, 
which did not conceal a large, 
firm-set mouth. Without being 
actually shy, his manners were 
too retiring for him to be very 
popular out of his regiment, 
where he was a universal favorite. 
Some persons, indeed, had so little 
discrimination as to fancy that he 
gave himself airs; but as he was 
poor, and of no particular birth, 
this view was not tenable: and 
society in general troubled itself 
very little about him, until roused 
to a critical observation of his 
conduct towards Miss Vavasour. 
He was certainly a very odd 
young man. There was this 
pretty heiress smiling frankly 
upon him, and he did not seem to 
be able to make up his mind to 
propose. For a man whose chief 
distinction was, that he was said 
to be the best runner in the British 
arniy, such behavior was inexpli- 
cable. 
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Take care of these things," 
said he to the railway porter. " I 
shall be here in time for the five 
o'clock train to the north. How 
far is it to Mr. Vavasour's 
house ? " 

The captain was listening, and 
replied, with alacrity, — 

" Laurel Bank ? My friend 
Vavasour's? Oh I less than a 
mile. I'll show you the way. 
Nice place, deused nice place, 
Laurel Bank! Party there this 
afternoon, — all the neighborhood. 
Come here for it, I suppose ? " 

"No," said Douglas. "I am 
not." He lookedj as he felt, an- 
noyed. His visit was unfortu- 
nately timed. How could he hope 
for a long private interview with 
Kate's father, if the place was full 
of visitors ? " At what hour will 
people arrive ? " he asked, after a 
few moments' hesitation. 

" I suppose about four." 

Douglas looked at his watch: 
it wanted twenty minutes of one. 
The porter at the same instant 
came up. 

" Miss Vavasour's pony-carriage 
is druv' over to fetch some par- 
cels, sir, if you like to go back 
in it." 

As time seemed precious to the 
young man, he availed himself of 
the proposal, greatly to the cap- 
tain's chagrin, who lost a compan- 
ion in his walk, and the oppor- 
tunity of learning who he was, 
where he came from, and what 



brought him here. He examined 
each parcel as it was handed into 
the carriage. "Ah, sponge-cakes 
from Whisk's at Barfield ! What's 
this? Fruits from Covent Gar- 
den, by Jove I They ought to 
have enough at Laurel Bank. 
Well, good-day, sir, we shall meet, 
no doubt, at my friend Vava- 
sour's, by and by ? " 

Douglas stepped into the pony- 
carriage, and wished him good- 
morning with a smile, but left the. 
implied interrogatory unanswered. 
He sat silent and abstracted dur- 
ing the ten-minutes' drive. At 
any other time, his eye would have 
taken in every thing as they drove 
along, — the abundant harvest, 
and the flocks of sheep, the filly 
in the paddock, and the short- 
horns at the farm. At any other 
time, he would have talked to the 
groom who sat beside him, of these 
and cognate matters; for his na- 
ture led him, like Sir Walter Scott, 
to question all those with whom 
he came in contact, on the sub- 
jects with which he supposed them 
to be best acquainted. But now 
it was clear that his thoughts were 
too deeply and anxiously occupied 
to heed the passing scene. He 
leaned back with folded arms, 
and looked straight before him, 
far beyond the winding road, the 
steep hillside, the village roofs 
and steeple; and he only roused 
himself when Lilly and Snowdrop 
dashed in at the gate of Laurel 
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Bank, and tore up the drive with 
a yehemence which their mistress 
nerer permitted when she held 
the ribbons. 

His Newfoundland likeness was 
leposing majestically under the 
porch. He did not condescend 
to bark, or to disturb himself, for 
the familiar patter of those eight 
small hoofe. He stared at Douglas 
gravely, sniffed at his legs, and 
flopped his heavy tail once or 
twice upon the mat to indicate 
Us permission that the stranger 
fihoxdd ring the door-bell without 
farther questioning on his part. 

Davis looked surprised, and, if 
the truth must be said, not over- 
pleased, at the sight of a visitor a 
good three hours before the proper 
time, and when they were all so 
busy. 

**No, sir, Mr. Vavasour is not 
at home, sir. He is out walking. 



sir. 



» 
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But you expect him in, I sup- 
pose, before very long ? " 

"Well, sir, I don't know." 
Davis was hesitating between dis- 
satisfaction at a visitor's appearing 
before his time^ and the hospitality 
which he generally offered vica- 
riously. "There's a party, you 
see, to-day, sir. I suppose you 
couldn't return at three? Mr. 
Vavasour is sure to be in then, sir." 

Without replying to this ques- 
tion, Douglas hesitated a moment, 
colored slightly ,. and said, ** Is Miss 
Vavasour at home ? " 



"Yes, sir, she is," Davis an- 
swered with a resigned air ; " but 
I don't know whether she can see 
you. Will you give me your 
name ? " 

Kate nearly let the basket of 
the arums and tropical leaves 
which she was carrying from the 
conservatory into the drawing- 
room drop from her arm as the 
card was placed in her hand. 

" Show Mr. Douglas in immedi- 
ately," she said in a hurried voice. 
Then she ran to the mirror, and 
tore off her shabby old garden- 
hat. The next moment she was 
holding out her hand to him. 

" Hearing your father was out, 
Miss Vavasour, I ventured to " — 

" Oh I he will be in immedi- 
ately, and so glad to see you I I 
hardly thought you would be here 
till the end of the week." 

" You did expect me, then ? " 

" Of course. Didn't you say 
you were coming ? " 

" I hear you have a party to- 
day. I fear my early visit is not 
well timed." 

" I . always think my friends' 
visits well timed, whenever they 
come," said Kate, smiling. " Be- 
sides, you are not in a violent 
hurry? I know papa hopes you 
will stay — a day or two, at least, 
if you are not engaged." 

" That depends — I mean I am- 
not sure whether Mr. Vavasour " — 
Then he stopped short. " Do you 
think he will let me have an 
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hour's conversation with him be- 
fore your company arrive ? " 

** I am sure he will," said Kate, 
blushing; and she began arran- 
ging the flowers in a tall vise, to 
avoid the awkw^dness of the in- 
active pause which followed. 

Douglas walked up and down 
the room once or twice. He stood 
near her, and took up a frond of 
fern. He examined it in silence, 
then said, not without the evidence 
of a struggle to speak calmly, — 

" My conduct at Folkestone 
must have seemed very strange to 
you ? " 

" No. You were a puzzle to 
most people, but not to me." 

*' Ah ! it isn't what you fancy," 
he said, shaking his head sorrow- 
fully. " It isn't because you are 
rich, and I am poor, that I have 
shrunk from telling you how much 
I love you. I came here, meaning 
to speak to your father before I 
said a word to you ; but accident, 
I suppose, often decides a man's 
Conduct. If I should go away a 
couple of hours hence, and never 
see you again, I can't bear that 
you should think me a heartless 
man-flirt, perhaps even merce- 
nary." 

" I should never think that," 
said Kate quickly. She had 
dropped the flowers, and was look- 
ing away. Her heart beat so loud 
and fast, that she thought he must 
hear it. 

" There are reasons why I am 



in honor bound to speak to yotfif 
father before I ask if you love ma 
well enough to forget my poverty,^ 
and every thing else against me; 
Do not answer now," he continued ^ 
hurriedly, seeing that she was 
about to speak ; " you might re- 
gret it an hour hence. But what- 
ever happens, Miss Vavasour, re- 
member this, — I have never loved 
any one but you, and I shall love* 
you to the day of my death." ' 

The door opened at that mo- 
ment, and Vavasour appeared, 
heated from his walk, with Mrs. 
Fitzroy, cordial in manner, and 
rapid in utterance, as usual. Ha 
wrung the young man's hand. 

" Very glad to see you here, 
Mr. Douglas. Very glad to mak© 
your acquaintance. You are not; 
come to pay us a shabby morning' 
visit? No one comes to Laurel 
Bank for less than three nights. 
Are your things at the station? 
I'll send for them." 

" Thank you. I am not sure 
that I shall be able to stay " — 

" Oh, come ! I see you only want 
a little pressing. One night, at 
all events, you can spare, eh? 
We have a party to-day. Your 
services will be most acceptable 
to the ladies at lawn-tennis. If 
you insist on going in the morning, 
go you shall." 

How bitterly Douglas regretted 
afterwards his weakness in yield- 
ing to temptation I To be in the 
same house for a few hours with 
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her,, to breathe the same air, to 
watch her, even at a distance, was 
intoxication to him. Though he 
ghould leave that house sad and 
sobered for life, he lacked resolu- 
tion to put away from him the 
cup that seemed so harmless. And 
Mr. Vavasour was evidently so 
well disposed towards him, that 
no wonder Christian anticipated 
the most favorable result to their 
interview ; in which case, of 
course, every scruple as to his stay 
would be at an end. But, after 
all, it was a trifle upon which his 
decision turned — as important 
results often do in life. He would 
not have allowed Mr. Vavasour to 
send for his portmanteau there and 
then, but that he knew all the 
servants would be busy later, and 
that, to avoid inconvenience, he 
must make his decision now, and 
I abide by it. 

As Vavasour rang the bell, and 
gave orders that the dogcart should 
be sent to the station immediately 
for Mr. Douglas's luggage, Kate 
swept up the fragments of fern 
into her basket, and quietly left 
the room. 

When the door closed behind 
Davis, the two men found them- 
selves alone. 

CHAPTER XII. 
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Sit down, Mr. Douglas. Let 
ns make ourselves comfortable, 
and have a chat here till luncheon, 
while the ladies adorn." 



" I wished to have some con- 
versation with you, Mr. Vavasour : 
it was my object in coming here. 
We are not liable to interrup- 
tion ? " 

" Oh, no I We are safe from 
the ladies for at least half an 
hour." 

" Can you guess what brings 
me here, Mr. Vavasour ? " 

" Well, without humbug, I 
tfaw." He had prepared himself 
for this, so as not to commit Kate, 
and went on, "I may say I have 
heard from my sister, Lady Clive, 
of your admiration for my girl." 

" And you -were not outraged 
at my presumption ? " 

"Perhaps a little, at first," re- 
plied Vavasour with a smile. 
" We fathers of only children re- 
gard them as phoenixes. No man, 
in my opinion, is quite good enough 
for Kate ; but, just for that very 
reason, I am disinclined to inteil- 
fere in any way with her choice, — . 
her deliberate choice, — when she 
makes it. All I have to look to is 
that 'his character will bear strict 
investigation." 

" And his family ? " asked Doug- 
las in a low voice, his eyes look- 
ing anxiously into Vavasour's face. 

" Oh ! I am very indifferent 
about rank or family connections. 
I only" — 

" You misunderstand me. You 
spoke about a man's character. I 
ask whether the character a man's 
family bears, his nearest rela- 
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tions," here his voice shook, "say 
his father and mother, — I ask 
whether their ill-repute would 
affect your decision, Mr. Vava- 
sour." 

"It would all depend — for in- 
stance, if — let us suppose the man 
to be illegitimate. I should not 
consider that suflBcient ground for 
denying him my daughter." 

" But if the guilt of father and 
mother were of a far deeper dye ? " 

Vavasour's countenance ex- 
pressed his pained surprise. 

" If they were criminal, perhaps 
it would." 

*' So I supposed : so I expected." 
There was an involuntary bitter- 
ness in the young fellow's tone. 
" That is why I felt it would not 
be honorable to try and entangle 
your daughter in an engagement 
until I had spoken to you. I be- 
lieve Miss Vavasour likes me. 
Unless z man is a vain fool, he 
does not deceive himself in such 
a matter as this. But I have next 
to nothing ; and, unless it is with 
your full consent, I shall never ask 
her to marry me." 

*' Well, let me hear what you 
have to say, Mr. Douglas," said 
Vavasour, playing impatiently 
with a paper-knife on the table. 

" I must ask you to listen to a 
long story, and to me a very pain- 
ful one," returned the young sol- 
dier, leaning his head on his hand, 
and looking down for a moment 
before he began. " It is a story, 



which, unfortunately, is but too 
well known abroad. In England, 
if the details are known, people 
do not connect them in any way 
with me ; for I have changed my 
name. I have never told any one. 
Why should I? But now it is 
different. For honor's sake, Mr. 
Vavasour, I dare not keep si- 
lence." 

" Right. Go on, young man : I 
am all attention. What was your 
father's name ? " 

"Hunt. He was a rich man 
onceJ^ 

" Ah I Common name : I know 
two or three. And how did he 
lose his money ? " 

" By gambling. That was the 
beginning of his downward course. 
When he married my poor niother, 
he was onli/ a gambler ; a few 
years later, he was a blackleg^ a 
ruined man, who, since he could 
not win by fair means, took to 
foul. My blood boils now when I 
think of ^ the life my unhappy 
mother led when I was a boy. I 
did not know all thei^ : I never 
shall know all she had to endure. 
But my father's uncle, old John 
Douglas, who adopted me after my 
father's death, and left me his 
name, with what little fortune he 
had, told me much. It is an 
awful thing for a son to say, Mr. 
Vavasour," and the young man 
bowed his face between his hands ; 
" but, if there ever was a scoun- 
drel upon earth, it was my father. 
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He made my mother, who was 
beautiful, a decoy to get men into 
his clutches. The house was full 
of Russian princes, and rich for- 
eigners of other countries, from 
whom my father won nightly at 
cards. There was hut one En- 
glishman among them, who passed 
for being wealthy, though, in 
truth, he was only reckless, and 
heavily in debt. He was clever, 
bold, and unscrupulous. He fell 
in love with my mother, and 
wormed himself into her confi- 
dence. Unhappily, it was not a 
difficult task. SJie was utterly 
wretched ; and hers was a nature 
that wanted sympathy, that could 
not brook neglect. I had been at 
school for nearly a year, — my fa- 
ther had sent me there to be out 
of his way, — and my mother had 
nothing to break the monotony 
of her dreadful life, but the 
friendship of this fellow. He had 
long suspected my father of cheat- 
ing at cards: one night he de- 
tected him. He went to my 
mother, and said, " Your husband 
is a card-sharper. If you remain 
with him, now that you know this, 
you become his accomplice." 
Stimg with shame and horror, she 
declared, that, if it were proved, 
she did not care what became of 
her, but she would not live anoth- 
er day with him. There was a 
terrible scene that night. Several 
people were present. Marked 
cards were found in my father's 



hand. He put a bold face upon it, 
denied every thing ; and there were 
one or two present who believed, 
or affected to believe him. But 
my mother was not one of those : 
the case was too clear for her to 
doubt. Poor thing ! she was 
goaded to madness. I try to ex- 
cuse her, though the world never 
will. She fled that night. The 
men who had stuck to my father 
told him that his only chance of 
regaining his position was to call 
out the man who had robbed him 
of his honor. He followed him to 
France, — for all this took place at 
Baden, — called him out, and was 
killed by his antagonist just ten 
days after my mother's elope- 
ment. 

" That is the disgraceful story 
of my parents," continued Chris- 
tian in a husky voice, — "the 
story that will weigh me down as 
long as I live. Nothing can shake 
it off. Though I have changed 
my name, though I never see my 
unhappy mother, (how can I 
see the wife of my father's mur- 
derer ?) I can't forget the shame : 
I can't ^e^ rid of it. It is this, 
Mr. Vavasour, that has held me 
back. I feel how unlikely it is, 
though you might overlook my 
poverty, that you can forgive the 
stain upon my name. All I can 
do is to prove my own honesty by 
telling you the facts." 

"It redounds to your credit 
that you have done so," 
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Vavasoiir in hia impulsive way; 
and lie stretched out hia hand, and 
gratiped the j'OUn;^ man's Icindly 
"I know how painful it must 
have heen. But I am not dis- 
posed tti viflit the sins of fathers 
upon their children — especially 
when their fathers are dead. To 
tell you the truth, I was fully pre- 
pared to hear that you were not 
legitimate, but the natural sou of 
Mr. John Douglas." 

" I wish I were ! " said Christian 
bitterly. " God knows I should 
look upon that dishonor as noth- 
ing cc^mpal■ed with what I suffer. 
Old John wi^ as good as the hest 
father to me fi'Om the time I was 
ten years old till I was seventeen, 
when he died. I was always 
called Douglas ; and, when he died, 
he left every thing he had to me. 
It is not much, Lut enough to 
make me iudependent." 

"Do you hold any communica- 
tion with your mother? Is she 
happy ? " ' 

Christian shook his head, 

" She is a widow now for the 
second time, and so, I trust, less 
wretched than she has been for 
years. Her crime brought its 
punishment with it. She had a 
sad life with her second husband. 
Hia temper was fearful ; and be 
fell into bad health. Of course, 
she was not visited, and this made 
him savage. Remoree, poverty. 
Blight, the consequences of all, 
were visited on her. How she 



! stood it, I can't think. He diea 
three years ago, I saw her onoe 
' after that. I had not seen her 
since I was a little boy. We do 
not cori'espond, and we never 
meet: it would outy be painful to 
us both. She cannot forget (hat 
she deserted me, bet only child | 
and I, though I pity her fi'on 
heart, and would make any f 
fice to secure her peace and cqi 
fort for the remainder of her da^ 
cannot" — he winced as if staj 
— "no, I cannot forget, eitlij 
I have given her up half my ; 
come, Mr. Vavasour ; but it is h 
ter we should uot meet — i 

" You shall give her up 
whole" said Vavasour, laying 1 
baud on Christian's shouldi 
Then he stood up, and went < 
in bis quick, eager way, as though 
he could hardly find words, in 
which to express his resoluti^^ 
fast enough. "ICate has q>^^| 
sufficient for you both. You're)^| 
very fine fellow, and I migh^ 
search the world fbrough befoi'e I 
found one I should like as well to 
be her husband. There, now Ji^M 
have my decision ! " <]^| 

Christian conld not speak. ^IH 
grasped the hand of the generouar 
hearted father who had uttered 
those few words, which turned all 
this young man's darkness into 
light. Then he walked to the 
window, that his face might not 
be seen. 
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A quarter of an hour later, as 
tlie two men sat talldng, the gong 
aiunded for luncheon. There 
vu a rustle of silk and muslin ; 
mi Mrs. Fitzroy and Kate, leav- 
ing their rooms in all their 
"bravery " for the afternooo, 
followed one another down the 
oak stairs, and crossed the hail 
into thv drawing-room. 

It ia an anxious moment for 
Kite. She will read hy the ex- 
^ssion of those faces, as she en- 
ters, what is her fate. She does 
not really doubt: she knows her 
Jdnd. unworldly father too well. 
Still her heart beats quick, and 
iier dieek is Hushed, as she steps 
|Slong, a yard or so hchind Mid. 
Piteroy's ti'ain of silvery silk. 

Chrititian Douglas's back is 
towards the door. Both men rise 
IS the ladies enter. Kate shoots 
t T^td glance at her fiither. His 
brow is uni'uffled ; bis black eyes 
beam with smiles. 
Her eyes quicldy turn to Chris- 
m. He is leaning against the 
table, close to which he stood 
when he tui'ued round. He is 
deadly pale, even to the lipa, upon 
Mrhicb there sits no shadow of 
gladness ; and liis eyes are ^ed 
Rpon Mrs. Fitzroy, who has 
llopped midway in the room, and 
IS uncertain whether to ad- 
T&noe, or not So much Kate 
gierceives, though she can only ace 
her back. 

Leti me introduce you to Mrs. 



Fitzroy, Mr, Douglas," says Vava*- 
sour cheerfully. 

At this moment, Mrs. Fitzroy'g 
gold scent-bottle falls from her 
relaxed fingers, and rolls towards 
Douglas's feet. She makes a feint 
of stooping for it: their hands 
meet ; aud she murmurs something 
which may pass for her thanks to 
eyes and ears less alert than the 
astonirihed girl's behind her. But, 
as she takes Vavasour's proffered 
arm, something in Mrs. Fitzroy'a 
face strikes even him ; for he saya 
with solicitude, — 

" I am afraid we took too long 
a walk. The heat was too much 
for you. You don't look quite 
well." 

" I shall be better after lunch- 
eon," she replies ; but the effort • 
that it cost her to pronounce those 
words is seen in the nervous, mus- 
cular movement of the throat. 
To Kate's eyes, the woman, as she 
passes her, looks as if suddenly 
aged by many years. There is an 
expression of &goaj in that face 
she will never forget. 

Christian seems scarcely lera 
moved. He never raises his eyes 
to Kate's face. He offers his arm 
in silence. What does it all 
mean ? The girl is stupefied, 
bewildered ; she can find no words 
to utter. There is ordy one indi- 
cation that he is not completel/ 
unconscious whose hand it is tb^t 
lies upon his arm. As they eroaa 
the hall, he presses that hand con- 
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Tulsively against his heart, then, 
moved by a swift impulse, raises it 
to Ms dry, burning lips. 

CHAPTER Xni. 

The only one of the four per- 
sons seated at- that table who was 
entirely at ease, nay, in brilliant 
spirits, was the host. The silence 
of his guests seemed to stimulate 
him to unusual loquacity. 

" Let us have a bottle of cham- 
pagne, Davis, in honor of — well, 
I'll say to fortify us for the fatigues 
of the afternoon." 

Mrs. Fitzroy, at all events, 
needed it. She could swallow no 
food ; but she drank off a tumbler 
full of the wine, and her marvel- 
lous powers of representation re- 
turned to her, in some measure. 
She talked a little, and even 
smiled ; but she did not over-act 
the part. It was the courageous 
endeavor of a woman physically 
overwrought, to battle against de- 
pression. So it appeared to the 
solicitous eyes of her admiring 
friend. 

Christian never spoke to her. 
He recovered himself sufBciently 
to say a few words to Kate, and to 
reply when Mr. Vavasour directly 
addressed him. But men are 
rarely as good actors as women ; 
and, in this particular man, the 
histrionic element was entirely 
■wanting. He was painfully pre- 
occupied, and he scarcely tried to 
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conceal it. Vavasour could 
fail to be struck by this ; but as, 
up to an hour ago, Douglas was 
an entire stranger to liim, he c< 
not tell but that this 
serve was habitual to the yoi 
man, if, indeed, it was not the 
consequence of those distressing 
disclosures which he had felt in 
honor bound to make to Vavasour. 
This seemed the more natural 
explanation of what puzzled the 
kindly-hearted father a little ; for 
was it conceivable that his bright, 
cheery Kate should be captivated 
by a dull, undemonstrative man ? 
No. And as Vavasour had felt 
cordially drawn towards his future 
son-in-law in the course of 
interview, he only regretted 
Douglas should appear to 
disadvantage before Mrs. Fitzroy, 
Kate's secret had been carefully 
guarded : no hint had ever droppi 
from her father's lips, in convi 
tioQ with his fair friend, that 
girl's affections were engaj 
The nearest approach to i1 
been, when in the course of 
walk, that very day, he had sai^ 
that iu the event of Kate's marry- 
ing soon, which was " not alto- 
gether impossible," he should fe^ 
very lonely, and be justified fl 
forming new ties, which he nevS 
would do as long as his daughter 
remained unmarried. Douglas's 
name had never been mentioned 
in Mrs. Fitzroy's hearing. 1 
could have no clew to connect 
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marriage to which Vavasour had 
distinctly referretl, with an impe- 
cnnioua young soldier, when she 
hiew there were Lord Henrys and 
Sir Georgea by the dozen, eager to 
Bnap up the young heiress. There- 
fore Vavasour felt sorry that Chris- 
tUQ Douglas, who had only his 
pewonal merits to recomnietid hira, 
should not show himaelf in a more 
&Torable light to the brilliant, 
critical woman who met him for 
tlie flist time. 

The dawn of disquietude in a 
young heart is a theme, which, like 
all that pertains to human passion, 
cannot but have infinite varietj', 
■ no two souls are alike ; and 
he poet, who draws his jnspira- 
ion direct from nature, furnishes 
icith each individual type a sub- 
ject for fresh study. 
Kate, for all her scorn of suspi- 
was no fool who wilfully 
lUndtid herself to facts. Those 
f which she was now a witness 
lould be explained, it appeared to 
ler, in one way only, lb was not 
he first time Mrs. Fitzroy and 
jhristian had met; and he knew 
—and she knew that he knew — 
t about her, which had literally 
taralyzed him on finding her an 
ornate of this house. All that 
Italian had suggested, then, 
ras possibly true, after all. Chris- 
1 would not lightly believe evil 
[ any one : he must be certain of 
is facets. Kate fancied that she 
oald tell all that his chivalrous 



heart was suffering, — the conflict 
that must be going on within him, 
between his manly repugnance to 
betray a woman, and his hoi-ror at 
finding one whose dark secret he 
held a close companion of Kate. 

The girl's quick mind travelled 
over a thousand fields of conjec- 
ture in the course of luncheon. 
What would he do? Would he 
speak to her father ? Would he 
seek an interview with Mrs. Fitz- 
roy, and persuade her to plead 
some excuse for leaving the house 
at once? That she could be 
brought to do this, Kate did not 
doubt; for the way in which Mrs. 
Fitzroy avoided Christian's eye 
was not lost on Kate. It showed 
the strange power he possessed 
over their mysterious visitor. No 
suspicion of him ever crossed tlie 
girl's mind. It was sad enough, 
as it was, that her growing trust 
in this woman should be rudely 
shattered ; that the liking, which, 
for her father's sake, she had 
sought to ripen somewhat pre- 
maturely into friendship, should 
come to a sudden end. Her poor 
father I The thought of Ids dis- 
LUusion and distress heartily 
grieved Kate. Was he, indeed, so 
blind, that he could not perceive 
the truth as she perceived it in the 
conduct of those two persons ? 

Before the end of luncheon, 
Kate's own course seemed clear to 
her. Eager as she was to learn 
from ChrUtinu's own lips the eon- 
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firtnation of the glad tidings wliich 
she liiid read in her futber'8 eyes, 
she decided, that, in the difficult 
posilioQ in which her lover was 
phiced, it was better that she 
should restrain her impatience a 
while, and afford Mrs. Fitzroy the 
opportunity of an interview alone 
with Christian. If matters were 
as Kate could not doubt, it would 
be better for her father, it would 
be better for every one, that Mi's. 
FitEToy should not remain hero an 
hour longer. This very afternoon 
might bring with it insult and an- 
noyance. She knew her dear 
father's hot temper ; and now that 
Kate had grounds for believinff the 
ill that had been spoken, Bhe 
di-eadeiJ it-s being repeated to her 
father by some quidnunc of the 
neighborhood, whom he might 
possibly knock dowu. She would 
have braved all to protect a woman 
who was aspersed. She shrank 
from exposing her father to need- 
less distress — it might be even 
worse — for the sake of one con- 
cerning whom her opinions were 
now in a state of chaos. The 
bandage must be torn from his 
eyes : how could it be done with 
Bo little pain to him as by Mre. 
Fitzroy's flight ? 

As they rose from table, she 
said, " Papa, I want you to come 
and look at the marquee ; and 
there are sevetal important things 
I must ask you about before the 
people come. The baud will be 



broiled in that place where t 
have put their stands ; and . 
sure there are not half 
seats on the lawn." 

So she hnked her arm wi^ 
her father's, and led him off. 

"Well?" she said eagerly," 
soon as they were out of earst 
" Well, dear papa? " 

" Well," he repeated, \b.\^ 
ing, " you and your young 
dier are a queer couple, Kd 
Lads and lasses were difFeren|j 
my day. He looks as glum i 
I'd given him the sack, whit 
haven't ; and you, instead of com 
ing out into this shrubbery with 
him, and hearing what he's got I 
tell you, you come to me.' Hang 
it all ! Is this love-makmg uow-a>- 
days?" 

Kate attempted no defence of 
it : she only laid her head on her 
father's shoulder', and said, — 

" I want so to know what he said, 
papa, and what you think of him.'' 

" Well, I think him a straight- 
forward, honorable fellow. He 
told me a great deal about Ids par- 
ents whith he need not have told 
me: many a j'oung man would 
have been silent; for he has 
changed his name. It is a dis- 
creditable story ; and I needn't 
shock you with it, Kate. But 
the only effect it had was to give 
me confidence in a fellow whq in- 
sisted on my knowing every tiling 
about tiim before he proposed j 
you." 
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.. JBjtte threw her arms round her 
iikther's neck. 

^^Dear papa, I am so glad! I 
knew you would like him. He is 
«> noble!" 

" Well, I believe it. I hope he 
isalitde more lively, eh?— *• just 
a little more, sometimes? He 
strikes me as awfully silent for a 
jooDg man ; but then I'm fond of 
talking. And, after all, if you 
don't think him dull, Kate " — 

"To-day, papa, he was not 
lumself. You must not judge 
Iiim by to-day. He can be so 
pleasant ! You'll see how differ- 
ent he is to-morrow." 

They walked up and down the 
shady shrubbery for some time, 
conversing on the subject close to 
Kate's heart. Then, as the hour 
advanced, she led her father to 
i!i[^ marquee, and was engaged in 
seeing some final arrangements 
carried out for the forthcoming 
entertainment, when she felt her 
shoulder tapped in an ominous 
manner ; and, turning, she beheld 
Miss Tarragon standing over her, 
like Fate, awful and portentous. 

" Come this way ! " the spin- 
ster whispered sternly. " I mu%t 
speak with you instantly, Kate ! 
It is worse, far worae^ than I 
thought! I came here early, on 
purpose to communicate a very 
painful fact ; but what I have just 
witnessed surpasses in horror, in 
scandalous atrocity, all I could 
have conceived. Come this way, 



Kate, where I shall not be over- 
heard." 

And, seizing Kate's arm. Miss 
Tarragon stalked across the lawn, 
pouring forth her terrible story 
into the girl's ear as they walked 
along. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Mrs. Fitzroy and Christian 
were alone in the drawing-room. 

They were seated on the same 
sofa. Her fair head was bo\^ed ; 
and the young man held both her 
hands in his. His eyes were bent 
somewhat .sternly on her as he 
asked, — 

" Mother, what brought you 
here ? " 

" O Christian I Oh, my boy I 
Ask, rather, what fatality has 
brought yow. Here, far from the 
world, I thought I could not harm 
you. I have been so anxious that 
you should not suffer further shame 
through wi« j' But, in the house 
of the only friend I have in the 
world, I believed I was safe ; for 
I shunned every one, and no one 
knew my story." 

''Ay, that's just it. Forgive 
me, mother, if I say it. Would 
you be here if they did ? " 

She shook her head sadly ; and 
her voice trembled as she re- 
plied, — 

" No. But leave me here a little 
longer. Let me make the avowal 
at my own time. You have re- 
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nounced me, Christian ; and I say 
nothing — I do not complain. It 
is the just penalty I pay for aban- 
doning you as a child. But why, 
then, t£^Ay,do you pursue me here ? " 

" Pursue ? I knew nothing of 
your being here. I came — no 
matter why. What is certain is, 
that one of us must ^o," 

" My boy ! Do not drive me 
away. If you knew — it is my 
last chance of peace and happi- 
ness on earth ; and I have had so 
little ! " 

"God knows I pity you, 
mother; and, if I could do any 
thing to make you happy, I would. 
But for us to remain under one 
roof, both playing parts, both de- 
ceiving Mr. Vavasour, is impos- 
sible." 

She clung to him: she laid her 
head on his shoulder. 

" Be generous, Christian. Leave 
me. What can it be to you^ — a 
few days here, — you, who have 
all the world before you ? To me 
it is life, it is every thing." 

" How long do you mean to re- 
main ? " he asked after a moment's 
pause. 

She hesitated, then murmured 
low, " Forever — if I may." 

He started up, and walked to 
the end of the room, and back. 

" You would not betray me ! " 
she cried with a passionate burst 
of tears. " O God ! to have been 
hunted as I have been, to have 
found a haven at last, and then to 



be driven from it, -and by my 
own son, — it would be hard I It 
would be hard ! " 

He stood opposite to her. 

" What does this mean ? Speak 
plainly, mother." 

" It means this, — that William 
Vavasour is the only man who* 
ever really cared for me. He 
loves me still, and will marry me, 
Christian. In devoting the re- 
mainder of my life to him, I shall 
find peace and happiness. Do not, 
do not, rob me of it! " 

''Why, then— My God 1 It is 
impossible. Why, then " -^ 

The young man broke o£F, and 
once more turned from her,- 

*' Is this a hideous dream ? " 

He walked rapidly up and 
down the room, then threw him- 
self into a chair at the table, with 
his back to her, and buried his head 
in his hands. 

" One of us must be sacrificed," 
he murmured to himself, — "my 
mother, or I. She doesn't know 
of Kate, my Kate, my love! O 
God I must I give her up, or drive 
this poor woman from the home 
that is open to her? O mother, 
mother I " he groaned aloud, 
" what is this sacrifice you ask of 
me ? It is too much : I cannot, I 
cannot." 

She came and stood beside him. 
She did not touch him. Her fin- 
gers clasped each other convul- 
sively, and she spoke with a forced 
calmness, — 
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'* I know that you cannot for- 
get my desertion of you as a child. 
I ask you only in charity to re- 
member how bitterly I have ex- 
piated that sinful act. I will not 
speak of your father, Christian. 
God alone kpows all I suffered till 
I was driven mad. But think of 
the punishment, beginning with 
the tragedy of which I knew that 
I was the cause, the cruelty and 
neglect of the man who had led 
me to commit my sin, and, worse 
than all, the burthen of remorse, 
and the knowledge that you, my 
only chUd, were lost to me for- 
ever. Is it not enough ? Have 
mercy on your mother I Do not 
be harder than God, who would 
lighten the burthen that has bowed 
me to the. earth these fourteen 
years." 

A low groan burst from the 
young man's buried face. 

"And I, with life before me, 
must give up every hope! Ah, 
why did you ever have a son ? " 
he cried bitterly. " First to aban- 
don him, then subject him to this 
torture ! " 

She threw herself upon her 
knees: she seized his hands 
with a wild entreaty in her ges- 
ture. 

'* I am your mother. Christian. 
Think of it. I nursed you on this 
breast. I would never, never 
have left you, had he not sent you 
away, then driven me mad by his 
conduct. Do not be cruel. If 



this blow is dealt by your hand, 
Christian, it will kill me." 

He lifted a white-set face, in 
the lines of which self-conquest 
after the soul's mighty struggle 
was written. 

" God help me ! I will not. If 
any act of mine can atone to you 
for your past sufferings, let my 
life, my happiness, be sacrificed ! " 

"Your happiness? Why do 
you say that?" 

" No matter. Only promise me 
one thing." He took her hands 
and raised her ; and, as he did so, 
his deep sorrowful eyes looked 
into hers. " You will tell him all 
before you become his wife ? " 

" I will." 

" Then good-by, mother. Good- 
by, perhaps forever. I must leave 
this house at once." 

" Will you never come and see 
me here when — when I bear 
another name?^^ she asked in a 
low, trembling voice. 

"Never. I shall exchange as 
soon as I can into a regiment for 
India." 

"I am banishing you: I am 
driving you away I " cried the poor 
woman, with a fresh burst of 
agonized tears. 

" No : it is self-banishment. 
Calm yourself, mother. Oiir meet- 
ings are only painful to us both. 
Henceforth it is better that they 
should be impossible." 

The form of Miss Tarragon ap- 
peared at this moment at the win 
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dow ; but the occupants of the 
drawing-room were too absorbed 
to perceive her. 

Mrs. Fitzroy threw her arms 
around her son's neck. 

" Oh, my darling I do not go. 
Why should you ? " 

''Because honor forbids that I 
should remain." 

" Say that you forgive me, 
Christian," she sobbed. 

*' I do ; and may you be happy." 

Miss Tarragon heard no more. 
She saw the young man kiss Mrs. 
Fitzroy as she fell back upon the 
sofa ; and, before he could turn to 
the window, the spinster had van- 
ished. 

• • • • • 

" Your eyes must have deceived 
you," said Kate in a faint voice. 

Alas ! a horrible dread was doing 
battle in her mind with that loyal- 
ty that never would admit dis- 
trust. It was impossible to deny 
that every thing pointed towards 
Miss Tarragon's deductions as the 
true solution of the mystery which 
surrounded Christian's relations 
with Mrs. Fitzroy. He had loved 
her once, and was ashamed to find 
her in this house. " But no, no ! " 
cried the girl's heart, " not until he 
tells me so, not until I know it 
beyond doubt, will I believe it." 

*' Your eyes must, have deceived 
you," she repeated. 

" They did not. Da you think 
I'm a fool, Kate Vavasour ? I saw 
her arms round his neck, I saw 



him kiss her, as plain as I see you. ^ 
And do you suppose my ears were 
deceived also ? I heard those very 
words. Make out of them what " 
you can. They only confiiTu what 
we heard yesterday, — that this 
woman is an improper person: sha 
has no business here." 

t' That may be so," said Kate 
hurriedly. " I know not what to 
think. But that Mr. Douglas 
should — should behave so is im- 
possible. What your ears heard 
I can believe. He said that ' hon- 
or forbade him to remain ; ' that 
is, as long as Mrs. Fitzroy was • 
here. Though I do not under- 
stand it, I can conceive this possi- 
ble: it may be explained. But 
that he should behave unlike a 
gentleman in this house, I will 
not believe." 

" Pshaw ! " returned Miss Tar- 
ragon. " All men are alike. But 
the marC% behavior is of no impor- 
tance. It is the womarCs you have 
to think of. She must go, and go 
at once." . 

Poor Kate ! she felt so harassed 
and distressed, she knew not what 
to say, or where to turn for advice. 
She would have fled from her per*- 
secutor, had it been possible. She 
would fain have sought the soli- 
tude of her chamber, had it been 
but for ten minutes, to collect and 
calm her agitated thoughts. The 
company was beginning to arrive, 
however. Mrs. Loveden, with 
Alcibiades in full regimentals. 
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was looming in the distance. 
The sound of wheels on the gravel 
approach proclaimed that some 
of the more distant neighbors 
were come. There was no escape, 
no turning-back, for poor Kate: 
she must go through- the torture of 
receiving these people, no matter 
how cruel her anxiety. 

"Here is your hero, my sweet 

Kate," cried Mrs. Loveden ; and, 

as she approached. Miss Tarragon 

strode off. "Doesn't he look 

noble, my dear? Turn round, 

Alcibiades, and show yourself 

behind. How beautifully your 

coat fits I And hold yourself up. 

This is his martial cloak, Kate. 

You know those beautiful lines on 

the death of Sir John Moore, — 

* With his martial cloak around him.' 

When wrapped in its folds, Alci- 
biades' form is really most impos- 
ing. Would you like to see him 
draw his sword ? It will give you 
9ome idea of him in battle." 

But Kate was too faint and sick 
at heart even to smile. Where 
was Christian ? Why did he not 
seek her ? .What did it all mean ? 
The summer wind played among 
the leaves. The band began tun- 
ing their instruments. Lion ap- 
proached, and sniffed at each of 
them gravely in turn. She saw it 
all, and noted it with one-half of 
her mind, while the other groped 
wearily in this darkness of incerti- 
tude. She looked round for her 



father ; but he, too, was not to be 
seen. 

" Alcibiades," whispered his 
anxious parent, " now is your op- 
portunity. Begin: you know 
what you have to say." 

"No, I don't. I've forgotten 
the words;" returned the hero. 

" Oh, yes, my love I you remem- 
ber about the cold of Canada and 
the heat of the West Indies, and 
your life's devotion. — My sweetest 
Kate, Alcibiades is burning to 
communicate something to you." 

"What is it?" said Kate list- 
lessly. 

" Why," said the youth, sham- 
bling from one foot to the other,* 
and twisting his fingers in his 
sword-knot, — " why, you see, I'm 
going away ; and, if I wasn't so 
glad, of course I should be awfuUy 
sorry, and all that " — 

" Oh, that's not it ! " gasped his 
distressed mamma, sotto voce ; 
then, aloud, " He means that his 
heart is broken at the thought of 
leaving you ; that the. memory of 
your sweet face " — 

"Yes, that's it I" cried Alcibia- 
des, enlightened by a sudden 
though treacherous flash of recol- 
lection, — " that's it, you know ; 
and neither the heat of Canada, 
nor the cold of the West In- 
dies " — 

(" Cold of Canada, and heat of 
West Indies," prompted Mrs. Love- 
den.) 

"What does it matter? You 
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put me out, mamma. I forget 
now what they can do." 

" Can ever make you forget her." 

" Can ever make me forget 
her " — 

(" Not her ! you:') 

" Oh, yes ! me." Alcibiades 
was now hopelessly 'confused. 
" And — and I think it would be 
rather jolly, if I " — 

("Not 'jolly!' I said *the 
greatest joy of your life.' ") 

" Greatest joy of my life, if I 
— that is, if you — that is, if both 
were to promise — before I go " — 

" Why, I declare, we are inter- 
rupting a proposal ! " cried Mrs. 
Crowe, who had approached, with 
the admiral, across the lawn, un- 
seen by Alcibiades and his mother. 

" Why do you make a merry- 
andrew of the boy, ma'am?" 
asked the admiral sternly, point- 
ing at Alcibiades with his stick. 
Then, bringing it smartly to the 
ground, he addressed the shame- 
faced youth, " And you, sir, why 
do you bring your country's uni- 
form into ridicule by parading in it 
here, hundreds of miles away from 
your regiment ? By gad, sir ! your 
impudence and vanity are match- 
less." 

" Come, it's no fault of his, if 
he is matchless," laughed Mrs. 
Crowe. 

Mrs. Loveden was dissolved in 
tears. 

" Gad I it is a sign of the time's," 
pursued the admiral. ''It is all 



of a piece. The service is going 
to the Devil ! " 

"And Alcibiades wishes to go 
ready-mated. His will be a Luci- 
fer-match." 

No one laughs at Mrs. Crowe's 
fially ; and the veteran turns testily 
to Kate — 

" Where's your father ? " 

" I don't know." 

" I do," chuckled Mrs. Crowe. 
"I saw him with Mrs. Fitzroy, 
through the drawing-room window 
as I passed." 

Kate winces visibly: she feels 
that she cannot stand much more 
of this. She sees fresh guests 
arriving, and she moves away 
towards them ; but she hears the 
admiral say, as soon as her back is 
turned, — 

" Well, manners are changed 
since my day. A host used to 
receive his friends ; but now the 
depravity of the age is such, ma'am, 
that a man forgets all his duties 
for the sake of a painted woman." 

CHAPTER XV. 

Christian Douglas, crushed 
at heart, had left his mother to 
seek an interview with Kate at 
once. But, as he stepped from the 
conservatory, he saw her on the 
lawn, surrounded by her guests, 
and his courage failed him. He 
turned aside to • a bench under a 
cedar, where he sat down to think 
over the sorry part he must play 
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t "Itiia farewell scene. Explana- 
tion was (Itinied him. He had 
romiaed to allow his mother to 
teake her avowal when she 
thoDght fit ; and his lipe were 
tiherefore sealed as to the cause of 

s changed conduct. He dreaded 
to meet Kate now. What could 
he say ? How could he make her 
believe that he was not so un- 
worthy of her as his behavior 
-would make him appear ? He 
would wait a while. He had two 
good hours before the train started ; 
and, when the company had all 
arrived, he could better obtain a 
quarter of an hour's uninterrupted 
interview with Miaa Vavasour. 
So there he sat, within a stone's- 
throw of her he loved so dearly, 
and yet had given up forever. 
mnobflcrved, beneath the black 
ftrms and blue^een foliage of the 
tree, as hopeless and miserable a 
young man as could have been 
found in England. 

Vavasour, enteiiagthe drawing- 
room suddenly, on leaving his 
daughter in the clutches of Miss 
Tarragon, had found Mi«. Fitzroy, 
|Ktle and motionless, upon the sofa. 

The excitement of the uiihappy 
voman's passionate pleading with 

r son bad borne her up until he 

I left her ; then her strength 

fairly given way. She felt 

sapable of further effort, and 

y there, lacking even the strength 

seseaiy to crawl up to her own 



Vavasour walked rapidly to the 
sofa, drew a chair close to it, and 
sat down, taking up the marble 
hand that lay beside him. Ho 
was so elated with his morning's 
wort, that, uniised as he was to 
repression, he could not resist the 
temptation whicli this opportunity 
presented of opening his full heart 
to his friend. He had a well- 
grounded conviction that the glad 
tidings he had to tell would ani- 
mate her. The vague terras in 
which he had spoken that very 
morning, the hint he had dropped, 
had brought the blood to that pale 
cheek, and something akin to a 
smile, which had hovered for a 
moment over that lovely mouth. 
He could speak plainly and unre- 
servedly now, and he would do so. 
Miss Tarragon was the only guest 
who had arrived. He was secure 
from interruption for a few min- 
utes, at all events, and he would 
profit by it. 

" Ai'e you still tired, Amabel ? 
Come, you must rouse yourself. 
I have a piece of news which I 
hope will please you almost as 
much as it does me," 

Site heard his genial, kindly 
voice : she felt the warm pressure 
of his hand, to which her power- 
less fingers could hardly give any 
sympathetic return. She mur- 
mured, with closed eyes, — 

" Yon may be sure I am glad of 
any thing that gives you pleasure." ■ 

" Kate is engaged to be married : 
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tjiat is my news. I told you 
this morning there was a possi- 
bility of this. It is now settled. 
And this being so — 

She had opened her eyes, and 
had raised them with an eager, 
tibnost startled look to his. Her 
breathing came quicker; and tlie 
hand he held trembled. 

" And this being so," he con- 
tinued, " I am free to say to you, 
as I did twenty-six years ago, 
* Will you be my wife ? ' Then 
it nuiant, will ypu share a poor 
young fellow's fortunes ? Now it 
UKJUUs, will you brighten an old 
man's solitude? You see what I 
am grown, and what my monoto- 
nous life is. Could you be con- 
U^iitciil passing the remainder of 
your (lays with me here ? " 

Ah he spoke, the life had indeed 
ruLurned into her face. She sat 
upright, her eyes beaming, while 
rtho jiUHhed the hair back from her 
brow. It had come at last, then, 
— the HUi)rome moment for which 
she had striven. She had won 
the haven of peace, and the devo- 
tion of the only man on earth she 
cared to win. 

** This is the happiest moment 
I have known for years," was her 
re])ly. 

''All right: that's settled," 
said he in his odd, quick way. 
*' Vou shall make up for lost 
time." 

'' Ah, lost indeed I " she sighed. 
" The foolish girl did not prize the 



gift you then bestowed : the 
woman who has suffered, William, 
does so. But before I accept your 
hand, before I let you pledge 
yourself to me, I must tell you 
something, William, — something 
I shrink from telling." She began 
in trembling accents, then paused, 
and looked beseechingly into his 
face. 

" If it pains you, do not tell me," 
he said quickly: "I don't want 
to know it." 

" I must, I must : I cannot 
let you remain in ignorance any 
longer. I have promised ; and, 
besides that, honor forbids my 
silence. You are deceived in me. 
You imagine me to be go'od and 
spotless. I am not so, alas ! " 

" Who is f No one that I 
know." 

" Ah I But the sin — ^ the sin 
that men never forgive a woman," 
she continued with a nervous 
breathlessness, — " can your great 
charity ever cover that ? " 

" What can you mean ? " he 
asked, lowering his voice. " In 
Heaven's name speak out ! " 

" I mean, that, if you marry me, 
it will be the greatest sacrifice a 
man can make for a wife. You 
will marry a woman on whose fair 
fame there is a blot." 

"A blot? Are you dreaming, 
Amabel? A blot on your fair 
name ? Oh, impossible ! " 

" Why do you. suppose I avoided 
all these people ? Because I feel 
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myself an outcast, and justly so. 

William, I broke God's law and 
man's. Heaven knows I have 
been punished. The man with 
whom I fled from a bad husband 
made my life a hell for eleven 
years." 

"Good God! This is terrible 
indeed! Poor thing, poor thing!" 
he repeated with an .accent of 
mingled pity and horror. 

" Shame and disgust at my hus- 
band's conduct drove me from him. 
I have no other excuse to plead, 
not even love. I cannot expect 
you to forget or forgive this, Wil- 
liam. If the avowal raises a bar- 
rier between us, I know that you 
are more than justified." 

He had turned very pale, and 
laid his thin clinched hand upon his 
heart, as he said tremulously, — 

"It has hurt me here. I will 
not deny it. I had set you on a 
pinnacle from which you have 
dashed yourself. Well, I honor 
you, at least, for this act of cour- 
age. If I had heard the story from 
other lips, I should not have felt 
the certainty that I do that your 
sin is wiped out by repentance." 

She shook her head sadly. 

" Nothing on this side of the 
grave can really wipe out the 
past." 

" Love can ! That is all power- 
ful to heal old wounds, if not to 
efface the scars. This past misery 
shall not be a barrier to our hap- 
piness." 



He spoke with his old quickness 
and decision now. 

" Can you be happy — are you 
sure you can, when the world 
points its finger at your wife ? " 
she asked. 

" Those who live for the world 
may care for what it says," he re- 
plied. " We will live for one 
another, and take comfort in a 
higher law than man's, which said, 
' He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at 
her.' " 

" Noble, generous friend I " She 
could scarcely speak for emotion. 

" Remember," he continued, 
" all this could not be, unless my 
Kate were married. I would sac- 
rifice all my hopes, if their fulfil- 
ment could injure her. But when 
my child has left me, when she 
is gone away with her soldier " — 

The door opened, and Davis ap- 
peared at this moment. He did 
not advance into the room, but 
said with a deprecating air, — 

" I beg your pardon, sir ; but I 
thought you would like to know 
that several of the company are 
arrived." 

"All right: I'm coming." And, 
as Davis disappeared, Vavasour 
rose and approached the window, 
from which one or two groups 
were seen upon the lawn. 

" Who is her soldier ? " asked 
Mrs. Fitzroy with some curiosity. 
" Who is the fortunate man who 
has won dear Kate ? " 
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The reply, which was begun at 
the window, behind Mrs. Fitzroy, 
was continued as Vavasour walked 
back, and leaned over the feofa on 
which she sat. 

" It is the young fellow you met 
at luncheon, — Christian Douglas. 
You are right, he is a fortunate 
man to win my Kate ; not because 
he is poor, nor because he lies 
under the stain of having had a 
father who was a scoundrel, and a 
mother who deserted him. Think 
of that I think of a mother desert- 
ing her child. These are draw- 
backs that would be considered 
insuperable by many fathers ; but 
it is not because of this I call him 
fortunate : it is because my Eate 
has bestowed her heart on him ; 
and hers is not a nature that will 
ever change. I have given my 
consent, for I suffered once myself 
from disappointed love, Amabel. 
And of what use are our trials, 
eh ? if they don't teach us profit- 
able lessons for our children ? 
Where two young hearts are 
joined, we, who know life, and 
how little of honest, faithful love 
there is, should hesitate to sunder 
them. Don't you agree with 
me?" 

She had sat there absolutely 
motionless, as if turned to stone. 
No one who had not seen the light 
die out suddenly from her face, 
and the expression of unutterable 
anguish that came there as he 
spoke, could have told that she 



was suffering. And Vavasour, 
standing behind the sofa on which 
he leaned, could not see her face. 
All he saw, when he had done 
speaking, was a hand that plucked 
nervously at the flounces of her 
dress: all he heard was a voice 
that labored to speak calmly, and 
replied, — 

'' I do. " 

He thought he understood all 
that was passing through her 
piind, — (how often we deceive 
ourselves in this respect I ) how 
the recollection of her own early 
faithlessness smote her, and then 
all the sad consequences of a love- 
less union. And, to dissipate her 
gloomy retrospect, he said in his 
old cheery way, — 

'' I've given Kate her marching- 
orders. She'll tramp off with her 
' brave soldier-boy ; ' and you and 
I, Amabel, will live here like Dar- 
by and Joan. The young folks 
will come and visit us from time 
to time, till Christian Douglas has 
won all the laurels his ambition 
craves. Then they shall make 
their home with us. This is what 
the future promises me now." 

" It seldom fulfils its promises," 
she m.urmured. 

"Ah! It promised me once 
that you should be my wife ; and, 
after keeping me waiting twenty- 
six years, it redeems its promise 
at last. Why should I doubt it, 
when it has behaved so honora- 
bly ? " he laughed. " But I must 
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or Davia will he after me 
^ain. Hang those people ! 1 
■wish them all at the deuse to-day. 
Win you not come with me into 
the garden ? " And he extended 
his hand. " Come.'' 

She took it, though she did not 
attempt to rise. 

" You must let me be alone this 
afternoon. Do not ask me to 
meet all these people. Indeed, I 
am unfit for it, and should only 
break down in the effort." Then, 
moved by a sudden impulse, she 
bowed her head, and pressed to 
her lips, with something like a 
sob, the hand she held. " May 
God make yon happy, "William 1 
I think you are the best man that 
ever lived." 

" What a bad lot you must have 
known, to think so 1 " he said 
with a smile, as he leaned over the 
sofa, and kissed her bi-ow. " Re- 
member, my happiness is in your 
keeping now : so take care of 
yourself, Mrs. Vavasour, and good- 
by for the present." 

Then, when he had passed 
through the conservatory into the 
garden, when he was fairly gone, 
flie unhappy woman's powers of 
endurance broke down, and with 
it cry of ngony she buried her face 
ID the cushions of the sofa. 

"Oht must it be?" she cried. 
"Just as success had crowned my 
only hope ? What is to become 
of me now ? I am not old. I 
liave so many years to dr^ on 



this, weary life I O William, we 
have met once more ! — too late, 
too late [ Have I the selfishness 
to part these young Iiearts ? Shall 
I for the second time forget my 
sou, and sacrifice him who gave 
himself for me, without a word? 
I have nothing left but ashes : 
ho, the flame that burns so pure 
and bright in youth. Oh, my son, 
my son ! come back to me again. 
I'U give up every thing for you ; 
only don't shrink from me, don't 
abandon me. Give me strength. 
Ah, there are voices ! — If it 
should be Wilham ! I dare not 
see him. I dare not look upon 
his face again ; " and she stag- 
gered to her feet. 

Then, with tottering steps, she 
gitiped her way to the door, Uke a 
blind woman, and slowly mounted 
the oak stairs to her own room. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Kate's powers of representa- 
tion, mean time, had reached their 
limit. The torture she was en- 
during rendered it more difficult 
to her, every moment, to play her 
part with moderate self-posses- 

The company continued to 
arrive ; but still neither her father 
nor Christian Douglas appeai-ed. 
When, at last, she saw the former 
approaching rapidly from the 
house, Ilia face all beaming, his 
voice jubilant, his hands extended 
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to greet the world at large with 
that cordiality which betokens a 
heart well at ease, Kate could 
contain herself no longer. Run- 
ning up to him, she linked her 
arm in his, and whispered,— 

" O papa ! where is he ? What 
have you done with him ? " 

" Done with him ? Faith, I've 
done nothing ; haven't seen him ! 
I have been — But no, I can't tell 
you now. — Ah, Boycott ! how 
d Ve do ? " 

" Heartily, thank you, Vava- 
sour. What a grand croahey party 
(it was thus he pronounced it) 
you have got, to be sure ! Military 
band, and all. And where is your 
beautiful friend, that all the ladies 
are so jealous of, eh ? " 

" Tired, and gone to her room. 
Jealous of her, are they? H'm. 
I say, have you seen a young man 
about the garden, by chance, — a 
military-looking young fellow in 
a Norfolk blouse ? " 

" Oh, yes ! I met him at the 
station, and spoke to him. Saw 
him again just now, under a tree. 
Seemed mopey^ I thought ; scarcely 
answered me when I addressed 
him." 

Kate, standing by, heaid every 
word that fell from the good 
captain's lips, while she was 
apparently interested in a discus- 
sion on some stringent rules at 
croquet, that two young ladies 
and two young gentlemen were 
carrying on with much warmth. 



" Will you begin a game at 
once ? " she asked suddenly. 
" Games of four are so much bet- 
ter than large ones ! " and she led 
the way to that part of the lawn 
devoted to croquet, which was 
near the old cedar. Having estab- 
lished the quartet there, she 
approached the tree with slow 
and hesitating steps. Yes, there 
he sat (she could see him now) in 
an attitude of profound dejection. 
But, at sight of her, he rose at once, 
and joined her. His first words 
were spoken with visible con- 
striaint. 

" Miss Vavasour, I am come to 
wish you good-by." 

" What does this mean ? " she 
said quickly. " I thought — I 
thought you were going to stay 
with us a day or two, at least." 

"I told you this morning, I 
feared I might have to go away 
at once, and never see you again. 
My fear is realized : I must 

go." 

" Yes ; but papa " — she stopped 
short, and colored. "I cannot 
understand this. Will you not 
speak openly ? " 

"It is impossible. You can't 
understand it now : you will some 
day." 

She paused, and pressed her 
fingers tightly together, before 
she said nervously, — 

" Make a friend of papa." 

" Unfortunately, I cannot." 
' There was another pause. 
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*' Do you know what he will 
think?" 

" He will think me mad, or 
M^orse, after all his kindness to me, 
to fly from Laurel Bank, to turn 
my back upon the happiness I had 
sought, and hoped, two hours ago, 
I might have won. But I cannot 
explain my conduct. It bears the 
worst construction, and — my lips 
are sealed I " 

" I would not believe it ! " cried 
Kate passionately. " When they 
told me, I would not believe it." 

*' Believe what ? Not that I 
am untrue ? You may believe me 
when I take Heaven to witness 
that you are the only woman for 
whom " — 

" This is not the time for prot- 
estations. The fewer now, Mr. 
Douglas, the better." 

" Do not part from me in anger. 
In a few days, I shall sail for India, 
never to return. I have no hope 
left in life: every thing seems 
dead in me. Don't add to my 
despair by doubting my truth. I 
am bound by a cruel duty " — 

But Kate's indignation broke in 
again. 

" I wish to hear no more. If 
you have never loved another, 
then your sin is doubled in my 
eyes. You have not the excuse 
of a boyish passion, as I hoped ; 
and yet you say you are bound! 
Gro ; and may God forgive you the 
evil you have wrought here ! 
Nothing can repair it ; for my faith 



in man is gone. I trusted you far 
more .than I would have trusted 
myself." 

" You misunderstood my words. 
It is no promise of marriage that 
binds me. The duty of which I 
spoke " — 

"We will not quibble about 
words ; " and there was a sorrow- 
ful, passionate scorn in her voice. 
" I am afraid I understand your 
position too well : fa-cts speak for 
themselves. Whatever you con- 
sider your obligations to that 
other person to be, they stand be- 
tween us: that is clear. You 
knew I was not a common garri- 
son flirt ; you knew I was a girl 
who would give my whole heart, 
or nothing, to the man who sought 
me: and yet you thought you 
could amuse youi*self with me for 
a few weeks, and no harm be done 
to either of us ! My eyes are 
opened at last." 

"God knows you wrong me! 
You labor altogether under a de- 
lusion ; and I can only swear to 
you, as there is a Heaven above 
us, that I shall never marry any 
woman, s/nce I cannot marry you." 
Then, suddenly struck by a horri- 
ble suspicion, he added rapidly, 
" Surely it is not possible that 
you — suspect " — 

As he paused for an instant, a 
servant approached, and said, — 

" Mrs. Fitzroy wishes particular- 
ly to speak to you for a moment, 
sir, in the house." 
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Christian's eye met Kate's. 
Her lip trembled ; and she slowly 
turned awa3^ 

" Say I will be with Mrs. Fitz- 
roy immediately," he said to the 
servant ; and, as the latter retired. 
Christian followed Kate quickly, 
and began with impassioned en- 
treaty, — 

"For Grod's sake. Miss Vava- 



sour 



>> 



But the Philistines were upon 
them, — Mrs. Loveden and the 
captain on one side, Mrs. Crowe 
and the admiral on the other. 

" I . shall return to wish you 
good-by. I cannot leave you for- 
ever under this misapprehension," 
he murmured, as he turned quick- 
ly, and walked towards the house. 

Mrs. Fitzroy was standing in 
the centre of her bedroom, white 
and tearless. She had just swal- 
lowed a strong dose of sal-volatile^ 
and was nerved to go through the 
ordeal before her, though she 
should break down as soon as she 
was out of sight. Her dressing- 
bag was ready packed on the table 
before her : her foreign maid was 
busy over a huge trunk in the cor- 
ner of the room. The windows, 
which were open, looked on the 
approach, where, every minute 
now, some carriage, dog-cart, or 
hired fly, drove up, and deposited 
its burthens at the porch. Then, 
slowly, the heated horses returned 
with their lightened loads the way 



they came, and took up their sta- 
tions along the shady lane outside 
the gate. 

There was a knock at the door, 
and Christian entered. A letter 
she had just written was in Mrs. 
Fitzroy's hand. 

" Christian, I know all, and I 
am going," she said in a low, firm 
vpice. " Will you take me to the 
station ? " 

He looked steadily at her for a 
moment. 

" I am young, and have life be- 
fore me, mother. You have known 
Mr. Vavasour six and twenty 
years : I have known his daughter 
but a few weeks. It is fitting 
that I should renounce my short- 
lived claim here in your favor. 
Miss Vavasour knows my de- 
cision." 

" It must not be. Remain here. 
Christian, and be happy. Your 
noble self-sacrifice deserves it. 
Only, henceforward, let me be 
something iii your life. It cannot 
be much, I know. The fearful 
past is a gulf between us that may 
not be bridged over; but let me 
see you sometimes." 

He could not speak for some 
minutes. The afternoon sun fell 
on his bronzed face and clear blue 
eyes ; and the light in them grew 
tremulous before he replied, *' I 
have learned to know you better, 
mother, in these two hours, than I 
ever did before ; and I shall love 
you belter in the time to come. I 
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Aall never foi^et that you held 
peace, comfort, happiness, in your 
lianii, and that you renounced 
llftm for ine." 

They pressed hands silently, 
flere was no embrace, no outward 
d^moiistratiou ; but those two 
beuts knew that they were drawn 
closer to each other than they had 
leen since the days when he had 
been taken, as a little boy, from 
luH mother's arms, and sent to a 
distant school. 

The French maid, packing the 
trunk in the far corner of the 
Riom, acted as a wholesome re- 
straint upon feelings, which, had 
they once given way, might have 
incapacitated Mrs, Fitzroy from 
immediate action. She now called 
to her maid, and gave her the 
lotter she held, desii'ing in French 
tluit it should he deUvered to Mr. 
Vavasour as soon as Mrs. Fitzroy 
should have left the house. 

" I am going away immediately," 
she added. " You will follow me 
by the mail-train to-night, and 
join me at Doncaster." And the 
maid, who possessed the valuable 
property of never seeming to be 
surprised at any thing, took the 
letter, and promised that all ma- 
e's orders should be punctually 
obeyed. 

Then £he mother took her son's 
ann, and passed quickly down 
fltaiis, through the group of serv- 
ants in the porch, and stepped 
into a fly which had just dis- 



charged its freight, and was re- 
turning empty to the station, 

TJirough a gap in the shrubs. 
Alcibiades perceived them, and 
immediately ran open-mouthed to 
his mamma. Mrs. Loveden's sen- 
timental imagination at once 
conceived that it must be an 
elopement. What else could it 
be ? That sweet, interesting, if 
misguided Mrs. Fitzroy, and the 
young man whom Miss Tarragon 
had beheld embracing her not an 
hour ago 1 Why, it stood to rea- 
son. 

Kate, keeping her anger at 
white-heat, to avoid an outburst of 
anguish, happened to be standing 
near her father when Mrs. Love- 
den swam up to the group, of 
which he was the ceutie, and, with 
clasped hands, ejaculated, — 

" O Mr. Vavasour I I am all of 
a twitter. Alcibiades has just seen 
them go off together ! " 

"Go off? Who? What do 
you mean ? " And the " Who ? " 
was re-echoed by the chorus 
around. 

" Why, Mrs. Fitzroy, — that 
sweet woman (I always felt 
there was a romance about her), 
and the young man — in a fly. 
And Alcibiades heard him desire 
the coachman to drive as fast as 
he coidd to the station, to catch 
the train : so there's no dojiM 
about it, you know," 

" Alcibiades might be better em- 
ployed than in being dressed up in 
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uniform, ancj disseminating scan- 
dal, Mrs. Loveden. Mrs. Fitzroy 
is in her room." 

" I hope not^ Mr. Vavasour," 
almost shrieked Miss Tarragon. 
" I hope not. You must permit me 
to say, that, if the lady who has 
been your guest for the last fort- 
night is gone, so much the better 
for all. Information has reached 
us as to her antecedents, wliich 
really would render it quite im- 
possible for us to visit her." 

'' I am not aware that you were 
ever asked to do so," , returned 
Vavasour sternly. " If you knew 
all that Mrs. Fitzroy has suffered, 
— if you knew her story as I do, — 
I cannot believe that the woman 
exists who would pursue her with 
relentless cruelty." 

" Millwood society has always 
been above reproach," returned 
the spinster in a somewhat lower 
key. " I hope I have no wish to 
be cruel, or relentless (it is a very 
harsh expression) ; but we must 
look to our characters, Mr. Vava- 
sour." 

"Look to your character for 
charity, ma'am ! The other part 
of your character will take care 
of itself," he returned fiercely. 
"And remember this. It is all of 
yon who sought Mrs. Fitzroy : she 
who avoided you. Depend on it, 
she will continue to do so." 

Davis approached at this mo- 
ment, Avith a letter on a salver, 
which he handed to Vavasour. 



" Mrs. Fitzroy has been called 
away suddenly, sir, and desired 
that this should be given to you." 

He started as if he had been 
shot. Poor Kate, brave even in 
her agony, crept up, and, drawing 
his arm within hers, led him away, 
whUe with trembling hands he 
tore the letter open. 

" Then she i% gone I " cried Miss 
Tarragon triumphantly, as soon as 
the master of the house was out 
of hearing. " And he meant to 
marry her, I'm certain, if we 
hadn't frightened her away. But 
no one shall ever say I shrank 
from doing my duty ; and, as long 
as my name is Jane Tarragon, vice 
shall never go unpunished in Mill- 
wood." 

CHAPTER XVn. 

The letter told him all. It 
pointed out how impossible it was, 
considering the relations in which 
the writer stood towards her son, 
that she should marry the father 
of the girl he hoped to be his 
wife. " He pities me ; he provides 
for me : but he shrinks from me. 
Love has as yet no part in my 
son's feeling for me, my friend ; 
and it is my just punishment that 
it should be so. If I married you, 
it would part me and my son for- 
ever. If I sacrifice myself for 
him, his heart may, in time, give 
me some little portion of what I 
have craved so long. Ah I my old 
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•friend, will you forgive meforhav- ers in the great city, having more 
^^S troubled your life, the course . interests than the inhabitants of a 
of which was so serene ? The : small village, trouble themselves 
t^^ocie is past for us : the time is bat little about an unobtrusive. 



^^^xne for them whom we both love 

^^^ dearly. For their sakes, we 

^^^Xist forget what might have been." 

He read it in a distant part of 

^\.e shrubbery. The girl led him 

^o a bench, and sat holding one 

of his hands, her head upon his 

shoulder. Her tears flowed freely. 

" Oh ! I can cry now, papa. I 

am so happy ! " 

" Ah, my darling ! " he replied 
in a broken voice ; '' but the gain to 
t/ou is loss to me. Her son I How 
wonderful ! Yes, it is natural you 
should rejoice ; but don't forget 
her. My poor Amabel I Make 
your husband cherish his mother, 
my child. She'll be doubly lonely 
now. God help her ! " 

• ••••• 

In a garden on the outskirts 
of one of the northern cathedral 
towns stands a modest house, 
Avhich has been inhabited for the 
last year by a lady whose active 
but unobtrusive charity has made 
her generally respected. No one 
knows her history ; and the dwell- 



middle-aged woman, Avho offers 
but little food for curiosity and 
speculation. From time to time, a 
young man of mihtary bearing 
visits her, arriving by the train, 
and remaining some hours. He 
generally comes alone ; but more 
than once he has been accompa- 
nied by a young lady, whom the 
neighbors have decided is his wife. 
The only other visitor from a dis- 
tance is a small, middle-aged man, 
with keen black eyes. It has 
been observed that he always 
looks sad when he departs by the 
evening train. If the lady be 
so, no one knows ; but her life is 
too fully occupied to leave much 
time for unhealthy and unavailing 
retrospect. The " peace " which 
she sought in the homage, luxury, 
arid dreamful inaction of an exist- 
ence unstirred by any breath from 
the harsh world, she has found in 
the loving gratitude of the many 
fallen whom her hand has lifted, 
and set forward on their way unto 
a better life. 
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)n the Nile. By AirousTua llor-PTS, Folio. Uniform with ■' Uji^ imJ Downs." 1 
"he Schoolmaster's Trunk; Comaiuing Paiwrs mt Home Lifi- in Twwnlt 

Uy Mrj. A. SI. DiAZ. nuihor of the "Williiim Henry" Uooks. IlliwlraW. 

lilmo. P!i(i.>i-, 5(1 fts. ; Cloth - ; - r 

"he Flower People. By Mrs, Horacb Mann. Nuw F.dlUou, Hlinitraleil by 

Mr-, RiifE LATUkol'. &i\a&iv Ulnii 

ihristianity the Science of Manhood. By M. J. Savaok, ittno 

, Dramatization of " William Henry." By Mr*, (iw. L. raASKv. ) v.I. 
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'arlor Amusements. By «bo, b. bakti-ett. 
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lunker Hill Memorial. A. uiii<nu- Bouveuirof BunkprHIII K.^'- 
B»iH"'rb Piicm. wriilPiiexpri'BKly fur this '■SlHiiorlnl.'" liy Oi.i^ i ■ 
2I01.HES; an ati^urali" and siiiriled NurrHtivt of ihe SutUi', iii J.\' 
ifuOBSX, tuid tiuiuerotu III uat rations. P&per 
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It Wtntni of Manji ^Un»^h• I'rki: 53 iehu. 

3> Tbi: aicDilm Tar PaiU. By liHuHniLLa Uuhkav. ftittisoi 

3. Nobodr^> Porlniu!. Hy Bi/Uunii VitTiis. Pilce;stintL 

4. run ihi- OU totvt By 2aiiu. Bakhu' BfiiiiiMr.tOH. ItliotntnL Pries fjvMd 
ft. Kalo Ifcaumcnil. hy 1, W, nEFoBusr. llUiFirawd. Hnwji«nt). 
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m. The Foe In llie Hou»ehoM. By Cahuline Ciie^EUKo'. Frlct;; cEnu. 
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Vi. luo. By KArmmiNE Valeric. Price 75 'enU. 

13, Tlie .nun|iiJ* il« Vlllenrr. Dy Ghohqb Sakb, Priie 7-5 tenw. 

■ i. loHiirlac Dietrich. By Gborcb Sanii. Price ;j cents. 

15. A Kolllnc Mone, Uy GEontiB Sani>. ftice jo cents. 

10. IluiHlwiine LtiwreBce. Ky Geokoh &ani>. rticvsflcentt. 

17. The LoBt Ue^iDUolu Fiom Hie German o( FnKi-mtc* Kkupgiiicks. pJfiea y 

■K. The MvateiT orurolvol. By EU11.E GAimniaii. Price}} tents. 

1*. OKU -UotilhK Hviiov." By ilieauihuruf "Bi^iDd tlie Veil," Price 7; ti(nM. 

M. l-babf. fiyJ.iMts I', -Stohv, Price ;5«nts. 

ai. Love ari Valor. By Tom [Iood. Price r; tentn. 

31. Edwl nildiliny'- rallies. Price 75 ei!nu. 

30. The Srttirv oTNIItylle. liyr>iA«B p»on.i.rr. Price rtcews. 

34. The iMiy or Lriulnii. By i.ACv Blakk. Price 75 coitf. 

36. A roHiedv of Terron. By Jamb> DeMii le. l^c«T!Ctnls. 
2fi. The Yellow Flap. By Epmukp Vatis. PiIck 75 ceuu. 

37. Not P.iisil|i Jenlaus. Price?} cents, 

2«. The Willow Lsronios By Em La Uahokiau. Ptic* 7} cuiIs, 
39. Not Wlilioui Tboniij. By P.nms GitAHtM. Pncc i; oenc. 

30. Rciidy-3foii[>r Mortlboy. By iheauihorsof "My UUIeCiil," Ac. nic«y{(Mll 

31. Bulb nnt well. By Lni>v Blake. Price 7; cents. 
33. Hope* of Nanil. By ihe 3mliiiri>f ■' Wuven ot M»By TbrauisL" I'rireJs* 
3». "Klpinlcil." By the JHihor nf "Jiehini! Ihe Veil," PclCS 7j renti. 
31. The Wicked Woods of Tnbereevll. Price 75 cenu. 

35. Mr LlUle Clil. By the j.iihiws ..f '■ Ready.Mone. Horfiboy,'' Pfic* ?S « 

36. Penrudilncke. By Hamilton A'xdS- Price 74 cents, 

37. Xelda's rorlUlU!. By R. E. FkaNcii.I.on. IllukUsled. Pri»£>.aa. 

38. Vouiig niowu. By GrniNvrLLB MuHKAv. Illiisiraied, Price 7; iwaM. 

39. (rood Luck. By E. Webwus. price 75 cenK 
-lO, The Qaeeii of tbn RefilRienl. By Kathakinb Kiitr. Price -5 cenix. 

11. Wilbiii nil Iu«b of bis I.IIV. By EuitM G.M.niitAU. Price ;; crati, 
«. The CUqae irnoM. Uy RhIlb Gabomav. Price (1.00. ■ 

43. A Rom In Jiuu% By Mss. OupitANr. IHumniled. Prlct 50 e«nti. 

44. GHIIith Gaunl. it> Charles Ke^db. riluftialsd. Price ;s cents. 
4a. Ths C'lalsier nnil the Ifearth. Ky Chakles Re.^m'e, Pric«}4cenU. 

40. Uiohen Chains. By E- Vfi&fiE.n, Price ;; cents. 
4T. Otiier IVopte's lUonef. By £Mit,i G.miokiau. Prise ;;. etnif. 

45. Joc«IVD> Mistake. By Mtia. J. K. SrlNnEu. Frke r; «i>t>. 
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